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RIOTS IN ITALY: ARE ALDO AND VALDO CURED? 


HE LATEST CRISIS within Italian 
Communism caused by the de- 
fection of an unknown but sizable 
number of active Communists, includ- 
ing prominent party leaders and Na- 
tional Assemblymen like Valdo Mag- 
nani and Aldo Cucchi, represents, to 
a degree, a minor victory for Na- 
tional Bolshevism in its relentless 
struggle against Stalinist imperialism. 
While the significance of the 
Magnani-Cucchi and other splits 
should not be exaggerated, they are 
symptomatic of a profound change 
in the program—if not in the struc- 
ture—of the Cominform. The bloody 
duel between Josef Stalin and Leon 
Trotsky over the theory of “socialism 
in one country” is being fought out 
all over again—only, this time, the 
master of the Kremlin finds himself 





Leon DENNEN has just returned from 
Europe, where he is the correspond- 
ent for Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation. Author of Trouble Zone, he 
is an old New LEADER contributor. 


defending the thesis of the very man 
he assassinated for upholding it. 

What is happening in the Italian 
Communist party has been taking 
place on an even larger scale (though 
less dramatically, for only intellect- 
uals and the lower party ranks were 
involved) in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, West Germany and other coun- 
tries this side of the Iron Curtain. In 
France, for example, ever since the 
disastrous failure of the Cominform- 
inspired railway strike in 1947 and 
the subsequent split in the labor 
movement, the Communist Conféd- 
ération Général du Travail (CGT) 
has been on the decline and is still 
losing members at a rapid rate. (This 
has also been the case in Italy.) 

At a recent secret meeting of the 
Cominform in Warsaw, Louis Sail- 
lant, General Secretary of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, made it 
clear that “The most important task 
facing the WFTU today is to para- 
lyze the transport of war materials in 
countries preparing for a third world 
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Cominform 


Red defections abroad spell ‘Titoism' 


—and a hardening of the hard core 


war.” But neither in Italy nor in 
France nor in any other country out- 
side the Iron Curtain, for that mat- 
ter, have the Communists been able 
to muster enough strength to prevent 
or sabotage the unloading of U. S. 
war equipment. Everywhere they met 
with apathy, indifference or outright 
hostility on the part of the workers. 
From Marseilles to Istanbul and 
Haifa, the Cominform’s sabotage 
efforts have been thwarted by the 
“Vigilance Committees” of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), working in close 
collaboration with the International 
Transport Federation. Although or- 
ganized only in 1949, the ICFTU has 
already achieved notable results in its 
worldwide struggle against the Com- 
inform and the WFTU. 

Despite Tito’s extravagant claims 
and fervent hopes, dissatisfaction in 
the ranks of the Cominform has 
grown independently of what hap- 
pened in Yugoslavia. But because 
Titoism (like Trotskyism) is a con- 
venient heresy for the Kremlin—and 
because it has demonstrated that 
Stalin can successfully be defied—it 
has acted as a leaven in bringing 
about the latest rift. Tito, too. is the 
only successful Bolshevik (although 
by no means the first Bolshevik) to 
pose the fatal question which may 
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Prepares for War 


yet prove to be the Kremlin’s 


Achilles’ heel: /f it is possible to 
build socialism in one country, why 
should Soviet Russia be the exception 
rather than the rule? 

Shortly after his break with the 
Cominform, the “Red rebel” of 
Yugoslavia emphasized again and 
again, “In their works Lenin and 
Stalin said—and later realized in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
—that it is possible to build socialism 
in one country.” And he asked: 
“Where did they say that it is not 
possible in other places besides the 
Soviet Union?” 

These, too, were questions asked 
by Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria and 
Laszlo Rajk in Hungary before they 
were silenced by an MVD firing 
squad. They are being asked today 
by the Gomulkas in the satellite coun- 
tries and the Magnanis and Cucchis 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

Thus the ghost of Trotsky will not 
be laid. Even now the master of the 
Kremlin must vie with his dead ad- 
versary for a bigger footnote in his- 
tory. Again he must borrow from 
Trotsky’s vast arsenal of revolution- 
ary theology while desperately at- 
tempting to disguise the fact that he 
is little more than a plagiarist. 

Leon Trotsky once proclaimed the 
permanent revolution. Stalin, in 
effect, now proclaims the permanent 
war, 

In an era of permanent war, there 
is no room for Communist 
parties. Parliamentarism, therefore, 
which in the period following World 
War II was an asset, has today be- 
come a liability to the political mili- 
tarists of the Cominform. 


mass 


For the past year or so, a bitter 
struggle has been going on inside the 
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French Communist party between the 
military-minded “direct action” 
group led by André Marty and his 
cohort of young, Moscow-trained cut- 
throats and the “parliamentarians” 
represented by Maurice Thorez. [See 
“Thorez Goes to Moscow,” by Guy 
Vinatrel, THE NEw LEaperR, Novem- 
ber 20, 1950.—-Ep.] It was inevitable 
that Thorez should lose. Together 
with his Italian counterpart, Palmiro 
Togliatti, Thorez is now taking a 
“rest-cure” in the Soviet Union. One 
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PALMIRO TOGLIATTI: ‘RESTING’ 


day both men, backed by Red Army 
tanks and bayonets, may return to 
their countries to head “people’s 
democratic governments.” For the 
however, the Western 
parties of the Cominform are ruled 
by “direct actionists” like Léon 
Mauvais and Théodore Vial in 
France and Pietro Secchia and Luigi 
Longo in Italy. These men are, of 
course, little more than chiefs of the 
Cominform’s secret network of armed 


moment, 


commando detachments which oper- 


ate today in southern France and 
northern Italy. 

To those of us who have been ob- 
serving Soviet strategy at close range, 
it has long been obvious that the 
Cominform has now entered upon a 
strictly military phase and must thus 
purge itself of all weaklings, roman- 
tics, misguided idealists and parlia- 
mentarians. These will either have to 
become active in the so-called “Com- 
mittees of Peace Partisans” or look 
for their utopia elsewhere. 

The pamphlet just issued by Valdo 
Magnani and Aldo Cucchi explaining 
the reasons for their break from the 
Italian Communist party is only the 
latest verification of the Cominform’s 
stress upon direct action. In an ac- 
companying statement to the press 
last Friday, Magnani added: 

“There is a widespread opinion 
in the Communist party that revo- 
lution can take its flag forward 
only by means of war. This opin- 
ion is officially tolerated, though it 

is .. . not supposed to be said. The 
campaign in favor of peace is for 
some Communists merely a kind 
of blind. It is thought, in other 
words, that in the present stage of 
the world struggle revolution can 
win only on the bayonets of an 
army that invades our country. 

“”. . But what does the opinion 
that revolution can win only on 
the bayonets of an army crossing 
our frontiers represent today? It 
means that war is considered in- 
evitable, and this is an error that 
prejudices the whole struggle for 

” 


peace. .. 

Valdo Magnani and Aldo Cucchi 
were not the only Italian Communists 
to come into a head-on collision witlt 
Stalin’s new “line.” Reports have 
just reached me from Rome that 
Pietro Nenni, the renegade socialist, 
and Giuseppe di Vittorio, much-pub- 
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COMINFORM | coms 
licized chief of the Italian Communist 
trade unions and president of the 
WFTU, are also in disagreement with 
Moscow and may soon either quit the 
party or be purged. 

Nenni, in an effort to please his 
Communist masters, actually com- 
mitted the unpardonable error of 
publicly greeting the invasion of 
South Korea by the North Korean 
Communists. While Moscow sought 
to convince a gullible West and East 
that it was “American imperialism” 
that had provoked the war, this un- 
happy “Socialist” went to some length 
to depict the northern invasion as a 
revolutionary event which would 
unite all of Korea just as “revolution- 
ary action” united Italy a century 
ago. 

The crime of di Vittorio is even 
more serious. He is charged with loss 


of nerve. He is accused of having 
discouraged, in collusion with the 
Italian police, “popular mass demon- 
strations” on the occasion of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s visit to Italy. 

It would be foolhardy, of course, 
to assume even for a moment that 
the Cominform has discarded its 
strategy of “penetration,” “boring 
from within”—that it has turned its 
back on mass and parliamentary ac- 
tion. [hese tactics will continue to be 
practiced and exploited whenever and 
wherever possible. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, in an effort to fore- 
stall the negotiation of a peace treaty 
with Japan and the rearming of 
West Germany, and to slow down the 
defense plans of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), Mos- 
cow may even launch a new diplo- 
matic appeasement move. Is it impos- 


sible that Stalin may, for example, 
dangle before the hard-pressed At 
lantic allies the prospect of a peace 
treaty with Austria—a treaty whose 
primary purpose would be to lull 
Western suspicions and provide a 
mask to cover an outbreak of new 
Soviet-sponsored “limited wars” 
centering, say, in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean? 

In this era of permanent war, the 
important thing to watch is not the 
surface manifestations of Soviet pol- 
icy—whether these take the form of 
a pseudo-rapprochement or not—but, 
as usual, the realities on the ground. 
Clandestine military action will 
supersede all other forms of Stalinist 
activity. This, in turn, is bound to 
deepen further the ideological 
schisms in the international Commu- 
nist movement. 





Titoism and Trotskyism 


By Paul Berline 


Paris 


Stalin’s conflict with Tito is far more difficult and complicated than his conflict with Trotsky. Trotsky suffered a 


defeat, having placed his international speculations against what Stalin called his own “limited nationalism.” But 
Stalin’s nationalism was only a camouflage, behind which lurked aggressive Communist imperialism, and now the 
situation is reversed. Tito now asks Stalin to permit him “socialism in one country.” He advances against Stalin’s 
“internationalism” the facts of Yugoslavia’s national origin. Those who are in Stalin’s fist today condemn Tito pub- 
licly, but secretly follow his fight with interest. 


Stalin has always played a dual game with respect to nationalism. During the war with the “Whites,” who had 
raised the slogan of “Russia single and indivisible,” Lenin and Stalin mercilessly pressed the nationalist pedal. They 
promised every nationality populating Russia the fullest national freedom and even separatism. What became of this 
we all know. Although most nationalities have the “right” to be as “free” as the Russians, entire nationalities have 
heen deported to Siberia. Stalin today agitates colonial people against America and England, but he has behaved 
quite differently toward countries free just yesterday and today under his heel. Soviet rule has brought all these 
countries to the same Stalinist denominator. To encourage nationalism—or any other feeling except the Stalinist 
world paranoia—in these countries would be suicide for the Soviets. At home, Stalin declared war on cosmopolitan- 
ism, on all internationalism. (See my article, “Russian Nationalism or Pan-Stalinism?” THe New Leaver, September 
9, 1950.) In the “peoples’ democracies,” Stalin has imposed his own brand of cosmopolitanism. In complete con- 
tradiction to the slogans with which he fought Trotsky, Stalin now prohibits the construction of “socialism in one 
country.” 


This doctrine of Stalinization of all nationalities can hardly be expected to be to the taste of countries with a 
centuries-old national tradition. If Poland did not capitulate to the Tsars and the Kaisers, if the Czechs did not 
succumb in their fight with the Hapsburgs, if the Bulgarians survived their struggle with the Porte, it stands to 
reason that, no matter how they submit outwardly, they will not refuse a fight with Stalinism. And that is why 
Yugoslavia’s revolt is significant. Tito never loses a chance to state that he, not Stalin, is the true Leninist, even the 
true Stalinist. He keeps referring to the fact that Stalin, in his debate with Trotsky, was trying to prove the necessity 
and feasibility of creating “socialism in one country.” He is a pupil of Stalin, familiar with the holds, ready to use 
them and counter them. Furthermore, he is a man who came from the popular masses, a trained and recognized 
popular leader. And in his fight with Stalin, he has a degree of popular national support which was completely 
alien to Trotsky. 
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BOHN 


HREE WEEKS AGO, I asked some 
iD ccsthien about William Rem- 
ington. When he entered Dartmouth 
College, he was an alert boy with a 
sensitive conscience. Why, I asked, 
was he taken in by the Communists? 
Where were the rest of us? Why did 
dictatorship seem more glamorous 
than democracy? 

I expected to get answers to this 
question. The first has come from a 
person who has a right to speak—a 
22-year-old student, Edward L. Slate. 
Our young friend writes: 

“At the time of college entrance, 
usually 17 or 18, the natural liberal- 
ism of youth is at its highest. Prob- 
ably for the first time, the individual 
is free from parental restraint. Re- 
bellion against authority, self-assert- 
iveness, is never greater. This, 
coupled with the naive idealism so 
prevalent in youth, makes for the 
strongest kind of affinity to radical 
ideas. Usually, the further away from 
the ideas of the parents and from 
the prevailing patterns of society, the 
better. 

“How many parents have ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, he’s just going through 
a phase.’ But it is during that ‘phase’ 
that the search for a new society be- 
gins. It is necessary to understand 
the nature of the individual at this 
critical stage in order to see through 
his receptivity to a creed such as 
Communism. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Beating Communism 
On the Campus 


“It is important, also, to appreci- 
ate the type of Comn:unist literature 
which will be temptingly presented 
to the youth in search of a philos- 
ophy. No matter how much we may 
disagree with the thought underlying 
the doctrine, we must admit that 
Communist propaganda is skillful. 
The catch-phrases and slogans are 
powerful and seductive. Most CP 
literature is an attack on society 
as it exists in the Western democra- 
cies. Most of the tracts supporting 
our social system do not answer these 
specific attacks. We try to fight pow- 
erful slogans with a fine, but very 
mute, ‘way of life.’ 

“The Communists consistently 
back popular causes. They fight 
against the Spanish Falangists. They 
support (hypocritically) civil lib- 
erties and minority rights. And there 
are usually Stalinites around to re- 
peat the phrases and to underline 
the faults in our society. .. . 

“But by and large, the main reason 
why the CP has such influence on 
the campus as it does is that there 
is little opposition. The Communists 
have won their victories largely 
through our default. 

“There is, however, one organiza- 
tion which is doing a comparatively 
good job on the democratic side. 
That is the Student’s League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. It has com- 
pletely supplanted the Labor Youth 
League as the major ‘political’ organ- 
ization in such places as Wayne 
University, Detroit, and is remark- 
ably strong in NYU, Brooklyn Col- 
lege and CCNY. 

“SLID is not a political group. It 


has no connection with any faction 
or party. It is an amalgam of liberal 
and democratic-socialist students. It 
continually fights Communism and 
absolutism of all sorts. Above all, it 
stresses the democratic way... . 

“And here I come to the point of 
the question which you asked in your 
column about William Remington. 
You wanted to know how it happened 
that the Communists got hold of 
him? Where were the rest of us? 
What was wrong with us? SLID, 
though it is up to date the best anti- 
dote to Communism on the campus, 
lacks one thing. That thing is rheto- 
ric. And because it is lacking in 
rhetoric, it is lacking in dynamism. 
The SLID fights with the ‘mute way 
of life.” And although this ‘way of 
life’ keeps our members, a few good 
catch phrases, a resounding battle- 
cry could get many more members 
into our fold. 

“We must counter action with ac- 
tion, ideas with ideas, slogans with 
slogans. It is about time help was 
given to those offering the young 
liberal an alternative to Communism. 
It is about time for the democratic 
student groups to get together and 
map out the right way to fight this 
subversion of the well-intentioned 
but confused. It is time to match 
action with action. 

“But what action? 

“CP propaganda is based on the 
theory that Communism will relieve 
the ills that plague society. We must 
show that we have relieved many of 
those ills, that we are relieving others 
and that, if we pull together, we can 
continue to provide a better life for 
our people than any dictator state. 
We can prove with facts and figures 
that democracy can and does work. 
By real and demonstrable reforms, 
the minds of the college students will 
be won.” 

I want to hear from other students 
—perhaps some member of Students 
for Democratic Action—on what is 
going on in the colleges today. If 
William Remington were to register 
now, would the Communists be the 
first to welcome him to campus life? 
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‘Hate AMERICA, 
Enemy of the Russian People’ 





Maxi™ Litvinov—“We must recognize that 
we have not found the Government of the 


Lit? or 


intriguing against our Union.” 


HE VIOLENCE of the “Hate-America” campaign in the 
U.S.S.R. indicates that Stalin’s task of turning the 
traditional Russian friendly feeling toward America into 
blind hatred has not been an easy one. The campaign 
reached a climax recently in a speech by P. N. Pospelov, 
a Soviet “ideological leader” and president of the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute. On the anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, flanked by Stalin and the Politburo, Pospelov de- 
livered no mere speech, but a poiitical program, an ap- 
proved policy guide for the immediate future. Such decla- 
rations are reprinted in all the provincial papers, 
translated into dozens of languages spoken in the 
U.S.S.R., broadcast by radio, and repeated by thousands 
of propagandists in every factory, village and barracks. 
Pospelov’s speech was devoted to the United States, 
and its point was that America has always been the enemy 
of Russia and the Russian people. The usual fulminations 
against the American “capitalist sharks” took second 
place to appeals to national pride and patriotism. This 
sentiment united the Russians against Hitler in the last 
war, imbued them with fighting spirit, and even partly re- 
conciled them for a while with the hated dictatorship. 


Simon WOLIN, a former associate editor of THE NEw 
LEADER, is now a script writer for the Voice of America. 


The Soviets are telling 
the Russian people that 
America has always sought 


to dismember their nation 


Wooprow Witson—No “interference with 
the political sovereignty of Russia . . . or 
impairment of her territorial integrity.” 


To whip up this sentiment, Pospelov tried to depict the 
United States as a bitter foe, not of Communist aggres- 
siveness, but of Russia. He tried to prove that America 
has long been bent on the dismemberment and destruc- 
tion of Russia, and on gaining a foothold in that country 
for its colonial exploitation. The obvious implication was 
that the Soviet “resistance” to “American imperialism” 
was protecting Russia, and not Stalinism, against a 
hereditary enemy of the Russian nation. 


CALL WiLSON IMPERIALIST 


Quoting Lenin, Pospelov declared that even before the 
Bolshevik coup, America plotted the enslavement of Rus- 
sia, that in 1917 the “ruling circles” of the United States 
were “the architects of the hunger blockade of Soviet 
Russia,” and that in 1918 they nourished plans for the 
partition of Russia. According to Pospelov, President 
Wilson was “one of the main inspirers of the military in- 
tervention of international imperialists” in the Soviet 
Union, and “American troops murdered and tortured to 
death in a beastly manner tens of thousands of Russians.” 
Therefore, “the hands of American imperialists are 
stained with the blood of the Russian people,” who will 
never forget the beastly behavior of American savages. 
In 1941, Pospelov went on, Hitlerism, “reared and nur- 
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tured by American monopolies,” invaded the U.S.S.R., 
but was crushed by the Soviet power; American Hitler- 
ism is doomed to the fate of its German forerunner. 

This wholesale distortion of historical facts about the 
traditional friendship between the American and Russian 
peoples is now the dominant theme of Soviet propaganda. 
What really happened? 

President Wilson always looked forward to the emerg- 
ence of Russia as a great democratic power. He had a 
sincere liking for Russia and “the great, generous Rus- 
sian people,” was the first to recognize the Provisional 
Government which overthrew the Tsar, and sent many 
friendly messages applauding Russia’s revolutionary de- 
mocracy. He despised the Bolsheviks who destroyed that 
democracy, called them “the most consummate scound 
rels in the world.” But he insisted on the integrity of 
Russian territory, and was opposed to intervention, which 
he cautiously joined only under British pressure. 

When the intervention plan was discussed in February 
1918, the State Department advised the British Ambas- 
sador that “It is believed by the Government of the 
U.S.A. that any foreign intervention in Russian affairs 
would, at the present time, be inopportune.” Even six 
months later, the State Department informed the Allied 
Ambassadors that, in its considered judgment, “Military 
intervention there would add to the present sad confusion 
in Russia rather than cure it, injure her rather than 
help her.” And when Wilson yielded to the decision of 
the Allied Supreme War Council, the United States did 
propose “to ask all associated in this course of action to 
unite in assuring the people of Russia in the most public 
and solemn manner that none of the governments uniting 
in action either in Siberia or in Northern Russia contem- 
plates any interference of any kind with the political 
sovereignty of Russia, any intervention in her internal 
affairs, or any impairment of her territorial integrity.” 
President Wilson always drew a distinct line between the 
Bolshevik regime and the Russian people. Only a Stalin 
or a Pospelov could interpret this statement as an attempt 
at the colonization of Russia. 

Wilson’s actual “intervention” operated in favor of 
Russia which, as a fuiure democratic power in his con- 
ception, could be no threat. He was gravely disturbed, 
however, by Japanese expansionism. For it soon became 
obvious that the Japanese intended to stay in Vladivostok 
and to seize Eastern Siberia. America was determined to 
prevent this, and a rift developed between Washington 
and Tokyo. The scant Soviet forces engaged in the civil 
war were utterly incapable of coping with the Japanese 
armies. Those armies finally withdrew under direct pres- 
sure from the United States. America thus saved Eastern 
Siberia for Russia and helped preserve the integrity of 
Russian territory. 

This was so obvious that it was repeatedly acknow- 
ledged in Soviet declarations. Ivan Maisky, the future Am- 
bassador to London, wrote in 1923 that the American 
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expeditionary forces in Archangel and Vladivostok “were 
not engaged in large counter-revolutionary activities” and 
“pursued an expectant and inactive policy in the period 
of ‘the great intervention’ and later.” Several years later, 
in December 1928, Acting Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
declared in a report to the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R.: “In justice, we must recognize that so 
far we have not found the Government of the U.S.A. 
among governments intriguing against our Union.” 

In 1933, when the U. S. recognized the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet Government stated in the recognition agreement 
that, after the examination of “documents of the years 
1918-1921 relating to the attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment toward the expedition to Siberia . . .[and] the 
inviolability of the territory of the U.S.S.R.,” it waived 
all claims arising out of this expedition, thus officially 
acknowledging that it was not entirely unfriendly to 
Russia. Commenting on American recognition, [zvestia 
wrote: “If we disregard the basic contradictions between 
the regime existing in the U.S.S.R. and the regimes in all 
the capitalist nations, then it will appear that there is less 
antagonism between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. than 
between the U.S.S.R. and any other capitalist power.” 
And the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, in a detailed history 
of the intervention, acknowledged in 1937 that “Diplo- 
matic complications with the U.S.A. finally compelled the 
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P. N. Pospelov’s speech is being studied by official 
Washington as if it were a state paper. One of the 
guiding lights of Pravda, Pospelov is chief of Agit-Prop 
for the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party. Among the aspects of his speech that seem 
interesting : 

@ The continuous parallel drawn between “the Ameri- 
can imperialists” and “the Hitlerite barbarians,” their 
common preparations for war, and their common 
plans to dismember Russia. 

@ The repeated use of the word “Russia” (Rossiya), 
avoided like the plague by all Bolshevik propaganda 
except that of the wartime period. This, as Mr. Wolin 
points out, is an attempt by Stalin to identify him- 
self with the interests of the Russian people and 
nation. 

@ Pospelov’s fulminations against American aid to 
what he calls “the counter-revolutionary government 
of Kerensky and Miliukov”’—that is, the provisional 
government set up by the Russi revoluti ies 
after overthrowing the Tsar. That this government 
was “counter-revolutionary” is a completely new So- 
viet charge. Lenin at the time called Russia “the freest 
country in the world.” American aid, amounting to 
about $150 million, was chiefly in ammunition for 
the common war against Imperial Germany. Pospelov 
claims it was a plot to crush “the Revolution” and 
make Russia an American colony. 

It is expected that the Voice of America, which has 
now succeeded in crashing through more than half of 
the Soviet jamming, will have a field day with this last 
Pospelov charge. 
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Japanese interventionists to withdraw their troops from 
*he Maritime Province.” 

The end of intervention did not mark any improvement 
in Soviet-American relations. Yet the growing hostility 
toward the Lenin regime did not exclude friendship to- 
ward the Russian people, manifested in the activities of the 
American Relief Administration under Herbert Hoover. 


HOOVER AND MAXIM GORKI 


In 1921, Russia was hit by a terrible famine. Starvation 
ravaged the whole country. Millions of people suc- 
cumbed in towns and villages. Widespread popular dis- 
content was quelled by savage terrorism. The disaster was 
caused by civil war, Soviet mismanagement and the so- 
called “war communism.” When American aid was of- 
fered, the Communists were reluctant to accept, but 
finally did grant permission. ARA then became very 
active, working for a time with a Russian committee that 
included Maxim Gorki. Congress appropriated twenty 
million dollars, and an additional 26 million were raised 
for ARA through private contributions and the Red 
Cross. The ARA functioned for almost two years, dis- 
tributed great quantities of food, supplied 14,000 hos- 
pitals, ambulances and children’s homes, and so on. This 
is what Pospelov now calls “hunger blockade.” But For- 
eign Commissar Chicherin publicly expressed gratitude 
to the ARA, and Maisky wrote that ARA “rendered in- 
valuable service to the Russian people.” 

Grateful recollection of ARA was vivid in Russia for 
many years. The older Russian generation still remem- 
bers it, but the younger generation may be duped by 
propaganda. It is therefore extremely important to set 


the facts straight. Answering Pospelov’s charges, the 
Voice of America has been stressing more recent events, 
like Lend-Lease and Russian War Relief. It points out 
that American war aid to Russia started six months be- 
fore the U. S. entered the war, at the time when the blood 
of the Russian people flowed and millions of lives were 
lost through the incompetent duplicity of Stalin and the 
miscalculations of the Comintern masterminds. 

All this is well known to the Soviet Government. Po- 
spelov’s distortion of history is thus no product of fan- 
aticism, blind faith or ignorance. It is a deliberate and 
calculated lie aimed at combating pro-American senti- 
ment in the U.S.S.R., and at arousing Russian national 
feelings against a supposed future enemy of the Russian 
people. 


CHALLENGE TO U. S. 


It would be silly to underrate the effect of sustained 
propaganda along such lines upon a population barred 
from any extensive independent information. But there 
are weighty reasons to believe that the Soviet people are 
reluctant to swallow this poison. Pospelov’s falsification 
of easily ascertainable facts provides a rare opportunity 
for an effective counter-attack. His characterization of 
America as drenched “in the blood of the Russian people” 
is a challenge to a forthright American declaration of 
friendship for the Russian people. No task is more press- 
ing than the exposure of Stalin’s preparations to shed the 
blood of the Russian people for the greater glory of 
Communism, and the clarification of America’s unstint- 
ing policy of friendship for those people and their nation, 
oppressed by their enemy and ours. 





Anti-Stalinism Rife in Soviet Army 


Powerful anti-Stalin currents are rampant in the Soviet Army today, according to a report obtained by Edmund 
Stevens (see cut), Pulitzer Prize-winning correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. Stevens spoke to an 
Italian diplomat who was imprisoned by the Russians in 1944 and released 





just three months ago, after spending more than six years in three Soviet 
prisons in the Moscow area. Among his more recent cellmates were three 
former generals from the staff of Marshal Grigor Zhukov, who commanded 
the Russian army in World War II. These generals said that “virtually 
every officer” who had served under Zhukov in Germany had been either 
exiled or imprisoned. “The officers themselves,” Stevens reports, “made 
no attempt to conceal from him their hostility teward the present Kremlin 
dictatorship. . . . The war, they contended, had proven the tremendous 
vitality and capacity of the Russian people which had since been stifled 
by the growing oppressiveness of the Communist regime. These men 
hoped for the overthrow of the ‘Asiatic’ dictator [Stalin is not a Russian, 
but a Georgian—Ed.] and the establishment of a democratic system of 
government with civil liberties.” Stevens said these generals told his in- 
formant that “many, especially in Soviet Army circles,” shared their 
views. Stevens, now chief of the Mediterranean News Bureau of the Monitor, 
interviewed the former Soviet prisoner in Rome. He was for many years 
the Monitor’s correspondent in Moscow, and received the Pulitzer Prize 
for a series of 36 dispatches on the Soviet Union in 1950. These dispatches, 
which appeared in many U. S. newspapers and were summarized by Life, 
have been published under the title This Is Russia—Uncensored. 
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By Edward Hunter 


New Leader East Asia Correspondent 


Questions and Answers 


from Inside Communist China 


Honc Kone 
{a QUESTIONS are being heard 
more and more throughout Com- 
munist China in the so-called “dis- 
cussion meetings” which are obli- 
gatory in all enterprises, from schools 
to factories to army units. These two 
questions are proving particularly 
embarrassing to the Chinese Commu- 
nist party. 

The first question is why Russian 
troops are not helping in Korea; why 
only Chinese troops? The answer 
given is that the Koreans helped 
China’s “war of liberation,” and now 
that “Korea is in trouble, we should 
show our gratitude by helping it.” 

The second question that arises 
most frequently in these “discussion 
meetings” is whether the Chinese 
Communist leaders really believe 
American warplanes deliberately vio- 
lated Chinese territorial sovereignty in 
Manchuria. The standard reply given 
to this, which reveals that the ques- 
tion has received serious considera- 
tion in highest Peking echelons, is 
evasive: “China offered to let the 
United Nations see for itself, to make 
an inquiry on the spot, but the U. S. 
refused.” The facts, of course, are 
just the reverse; but the Communist 
regime knows that the Chinese people 
generally do not have the facts, 

For some months now, a new fad 
has spread through Peking, particu- 
larly in highest Communist ranks: 
the composing of classical Chinese 
poetry. “Everyone is doing it.” Al- 
though a seemingly innocent pastime, 
it is actually an expression of Chinese 
yearning for independence from Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship, the 
sole means of expression available— 
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and something which every Chinese 
understands, 


+ + a 


Sylvia Campbell, wife of John 
Powell, editor of the violently anti- 
U. S. publication, China Monthly Re- 
view, has officially joined the maga- 
zine, and her name now appears in 
the masthead as a “contributing edit- 
or.” She also holds an American pass- 
port. She contributed an article in 
the January issue defending the edu- 
cational purges in China. Friends at- 
tribute much of Powell’s swing to 
Communism in its most violent anti- 
American form to her influence. 


+ + + 


William C. Borges, American citi- 
zen, frequent contributor to John 
Powell’s China Monthly Review, re- 
cently contributed 1,200,000 dol- 
lars in Chinese Communist money 
(JMP), then worth 30,000 to a U. S. 
dollar, to the campaign to buy bullets 
for use in Korea against American 
troops. This “buy bullets for Korea” 
campaign is nationwide in China 
proper. Borges’s name appeared as 
a contributor in the Communist 
English-language paper of Shanghai 
and in the Chinese-language papers. 
He is known to be outspoken in his 
anti-American, pro-Communist atti- 
tudes. Last April 8, for instance, a 
letter signed by him in the Powell 
quisling magazine referred to the 
U. S. as the “hated bully of the 
world,” urged “every American” to 
oppose U, S. policy, and warned, “If 
war comes again, they [the Ameri- 
cans] won’t be able to enjoy $4- 
steaks and $20-silk shirts. They'll be 


digging into cellars in the heaps of 
rubble that were once cities.” As a 
result of the purge of educators, 
Borges now has a teaching job in St. 
John’s. After the “liberation” of 
Shanghai, he taught at the Shanghai 
Jewish Club, but had to be dropped 
because of his violent anti-American, 
pro-Communist statements. 


+ + 5 


The Voice of America provides the 
only news coming into Shanghai and 
China proper. As the Iron Curtain 
begins to replace the Bamboo Cur- 
tain, the Voice becomes more and 
more important, and listeners regret 
that it has not adjusted itself accord- 
ingly—by giving more news than it 
does. “Everybody who understands 
any English listens at 5 o’clock; those 
who miss it ask an intimate friend,” 
I was told. Although there is no spe- 
cific regulation against listening, 
pressure is put on anyone known to 
be doing so—he gets into very ser- 
ious trouble. The result is, everyone 
listens in utmost secrecy. The Com- 
munist authorities are conducting a 
campaign against listeners. Unions 
pledge their members not to listen. 


+ + + 


There are constant parades in Red 
China, and in virtually every parade 
there is a figure dressed as Uncle 
Sam. He always has a rope around 
his neck, and a Chinese “People’s 
Liberation Army” soldier is holding 
a rifle against him. This display ap- 
pears again and again, in all cities, 
and is one of the stereotypes sent out 
from Peking as propaganda instruc- 
tion. 








Can Fascists Serve 


THEY MUST, SAYS ONE READER, 
CALLING VIERECK 'STARRY-EYED’ 





The following exchange between con- 
tributor Peter Viereck and reader William 
H. Thibodeau has special point, we be- 
lieve, at a moment when the democracies 
are considering an alliance with fascist 
Spain and the employment of former Nazi 
generals in the rearmament of Germany- 
hence its publication in this form instead 
of in the letters column. 

Mr. Thibodeau’s letter was provoked by 
Peter Viereck’s article in our December 11 
issue, “Fascism Revisited.” If other readers 
would like to comment on the present 
exchange, we shall try to publish their 
reactions in a future issue—Ep. 





O THE SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 

LEADER have to put up with the 
unmitigated rot contained in _ the 
article, “Fascism Revisited,” by Peter 
Viereck? Reading such starry-eyed 
trash, one ceases to wonder at the 
stupidity of a great many of our 
college graduates, especially those 
from Mount Holyoke. 

Writes Viereck: “Our foreign pol- 
icy must also take them [anti-Nazi 
heroes—Ep.] into account by revers- 
ing our decision to end de-Nazifica- 
tion in Germany.” Viereck is appar- 
ently calling for a return to the bitter, 
vindictive ideas of Morgenthau. It 
was just such a spirit of vindictive- 
ness at Versailles that laid the 
groundwork for 
power. 


Hitler’s rise to 
“So says the new school that 


blames today’s Soviet menace on our 
war with Germany. But Russia’s 


By William H. Thibodeau 





HITLER IN PARIS: CAN WE USE MAD DOGS AGAINST THE FOE? 


ideology and growing strength made 
her expansion inevitable in any case.” 
Russia, after the Nazis turned on her, 
was tottering, almost out on her feet. 
She would have collapsed but for the 
help America gave her. Don’t forget 
that, Mr. Viereck. 

“We had no choice but to fight 
because Japan attacked us.” It is 
generally acknowledged today, by 
those who know, that Roosevelt and 
Marshall deliberately provoked the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
order to arouse war feeling among 
the people of this country. 


“When a Spanish Falangist . . . 
or an ‘efficient’ Nazi general steps 
forward with an expectant smile to 
offer us their services against Com- 
munism, . . . then let public opinion 
—no longer amused—thunder back 
at the whole crew of them: ‘Crawl 
under your stones again; we do not 
want you!’” Who is this guy, Vie- 
reck—a reincarnation of Don Quix- 
ote? Oh, sure, let’s all go sailing 
madly off into the wild blue yender, 
arm in arm with Viereck. We don’t 
need any help against Stalin. Not 
much! 
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emocracy? 


NOT IF WE WANT TOWIN, 
REJOINS PETER VIERECK 


By Peter Viereck 


T IS a quaint psychological curi- 
ae isn’t it, that a pious fellow- 
traveling “liberal” or a pious fascist- 
appeasing “realist” has a profounder 
chemical effect upon the adrenalin- 
reaction known as “anger” than does 
an admitted Communist traitor or 
an admitted Nazi gangster. 

Thus, with the possible exception 
of Del Soviet-appeasing 
poison in the Nation, I have read 
nothing more exasperating in the 
whole past year than Mr. Thibodeau’s 


Vayo’s 


letter. If he will consult Pravda and 
Izvestia, he will see that they feature 
statements precisely like his (cf. their 
current quotes from the Chicago 
Tribune) every time some tabloid-fed 
amateur strategist is giddy enough 
to utter them where Kremlin agents 
can get hold of them. If Moscow is 
so eager to print them, it must be 
because it knows such statements will 
turn Europe (which is anti-fascist) 
against America and lose the cold 
war for us. Let any European who 
reads this rest assured that these 
utterances by our drugstore Machi- 
avellis do not represent American 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Thibodeau’s implied program 
would guarantee a military  vic- 
tory by Stalin. Boris Shub’s witty 
prophecy [“Stalin’s Victory Speech,” 
Tue New Leaper, January 22] re- 
minds us that, if we restore Nazi gen- 
them, we'll 


ee 


erals, hoping to “use” 
find them “using” us by making a 
secret deal with Stalin, just as they 
did under Seeckt in the 1920s and 
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under Hitler in 1939 (cf. the yet-to- 
be-refuted documentation on this in 
the “Soviet-Reichswehr Alliance” sec- 
tion of my book Conservatism Re- 
visited) . 

As for my being “vindictive” to 
Nazi mass-murderers: of course, I 
am; we'll rally Europe to fight for 
freedom against Communism by 
backing the Ernst Reuters, not by 
coddling the Iise Kochs. We must 
choose between supporting anti-Nazi 
heroes like Reuter, who are worth a 
dozen military divisions and saved 
Berlin for us, or backing Nazi gen- 
erals, who'll switch to the highest 
bidder. And Russia’s Stalinist-fascist 
ruling class can always outbid us ter- 
ritorially by sacrificing Poland. Nor- 
bert Muhlen’s authoritative articles 
in THE New Leaper and in the Jan- 
uary Commentary prove that the Ger- 
mans who are most strongly anti- 
Nazi are also the most strongly anti- 
Communist. 

As for the Morgenthau plan for 
Germany and our post-war aid to 
Stalin, I defy Mr. Thibodeau to 
where I’ve ever supported 
either of these absurdities. 

As for its being “generally acknow- 
ledged” that “Roosevelt and Marshall 
deliberately provoked the Japanese 
attack to arouse war feeling,” this is 
“generally acknowledged” nowhere 
at all, except in the belles-lettres of 
the late Dr. Goebbels. Marshall is the 
key figure in the American mobiliza- 
tion against Soviet Russia, command- 
ing more national confidence than 


show 


the left-of-center ClO, the right-of- 
center NAM, or west-of-center Tru- 
man. To falsely accuse the world’s 
key anti-Soviet leader of committing 
1941 treason (“deliberately pro- 
voked”) is itself an act of 1951 sub- 
version on behalf of Stalin—an un- 
intentional act, for I don’t doubt the 
sincerity of Mr. Thibodeau’s anti- 
Communist intentions. 

But his letter proves perfectly the 
point of my article, which charged 
that too many Americans are becom- 
ing morally callous and forgetting 
that only six years ago the German 
leadership, which unvindictive Mr. 
Thibodeau imagines as an ally for 
democracy, was gassing innocent mil- 
lions and using their fat as soap to 
wash the blood off its hands. He who 
thinks he can “use” mad dogs against 
his foe, will himself get bitten; here 
abstract moral idealism and realistic 
pragmatism give the same answer, 
so that the advice of Stalin’s fellow- 
travelers (our fake liberals) and of 
Hitler’s fellow-travelers (our fake 
conservatives) is morally criminal 
and pragmatically stupid at the same 
time. Consequently, it is heartening 
to note that scoundrels can also be 
idiots, a delightful coincidence which 
may save us from 1984. 

Against the Marxist, fascist and 
relativist-materialist nihilism of “any 
means to an end,” my two articles on 
“Fascism Revisited” reasserted what 
I conceive to be the root of freedom 
and civilization: “life in human so- 
ciety is no meaningless vanity of ego 
and mean-spirited self-interest but a 
battle where every slightest political 
act is a responsibility of infinite 
moral significance.” It is this herit- 
age of “values” and of value-per- 
petuating institutions, and not mere 
economic privilege, which it is the 
job of conservatives to conserve. And 
really now, what is one to say of the 


‘easy cynicism and the shallow gee- 


am-I-tough-minded “realism” of dis- 
missing—as “the wild blue yonder” 
—our entire ethical heritage of three 
thousand years? Don’t look now, Mr. 
Thibodeau, but maybe that “blue 
yonder” is inhabited. 


WW 











DALLIN 


MUNICH 
T THE RISK of forfeiting the 
A respect of a great many political 
writers, I must protest against the 
kind of anti-German propaganda 
which is prevalent in the American 
press today. It constitutes a disserv- 
ice both to our country and to the 
cause of democracy in an hour of 
great peril. The American reader is 
being given an incorrect, unjust and 
often distorted picture of Germany 
as she is today; the reports in our 
“leading” newspapers are often slant- 
ed more toward the past than the 
present. 

For example, Americans were 
puzzled at learning that the Germans 
were reluctant to rearm their coun- 
try. From the press reports, they 
had heard only of a militaristic, 
belligerent German people; they 
knew nothing of the silent, but pro- 
found, upheaval that has -been 
occurring for some time in millions 
of German minds. 

The same misunderstanding is at 
the root of U. S. High Commission- 
er McCloy’s recent amnesty for over 
100 condemned Nazi war criminals. 
The Commissioner wanted to make a 
gesture of rapprochment to the Ger- 
man people—that was sensible and 
necessary. What he did not realize, 
however, was that the Gestapo mur- 
derers and Nuremberg defendants 
have by now lost all standing and 
sympathy among their people. 

The American press plays up every 
insignificant incident that harks 
back to the past, while it ignores 
important symptoms of new trends. 
When a group of crackpots issues a 


EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


The U. S. Press 
And Germany 


pro-Soviet statement, it is represent- 
ed as a major political event. When 
a politically confused Protestant 
pastor makes a silly pronouncement 
on East-West relations, it is report- 
ed in full to the American public. 

Remnants of Nazi philosophy, it is 
true, still linger on the fringes of 
German intellectual life; in a nation 
of fifty million, any ideology can find 
a few adherents. On the whole, how- 
ever, Fascism and anti-Semitism are 
of no greater significance in Ger- 
many today than the notorious 
Mosley movement is in England. 

A new conservative party of the 
traditional kind may well re-emerge 
shortly. But a new Nazi-racist move- 
ment is out of the question in Ger- 
many for the next century. 


GERMANY REBUILDS 


The American press has also been 
derelict in reporting the amazing 
pace of German rehabilitation, espec- 
ially in the three years since stabil- 
ization of the mark. Torn asunder, 
controlled by foreign governments 
and occupied by foreign troops, 
Germany has built more homes in the 
last year than any other European 
country, including England. 

Despite the influx of over eight 
million refugees from the East, the 
number of unemployed is less than 
two million. Agriculture will be fully 
restored soon; industry and trade are 
growing rapidly; railways are op- 
erating at almost the prewar level. 
Only the reconstruction of devastated 
cities is lagging because of the diffi- 
culty of attracting long-term invest- 
ment capital in a private economy 


with the threat of another great catas- 
trophe like that of 1939-45 so real. 

American newspapers have failed 
to tell the public that the Adenauer 
government, with all its shortcom- 
ings, is among the best Germany has 
ever had. They indulge in persistent, 
if slightly incoherent, criticism of 
Kurt Schumacher and his Social 


‘ Democratic party. One day, he is at- 


tacked for opposing Chancellor Aden- 
auer; the next day, for his nation- 
alism and alleged anti-Western ten- 
dencies. On the issue of German re- 
armament, Schumacher was taken to 
task first for obstructing Adenauer’s 
acceptance of the Western program, 
and then for agreeing to rearmament 
on certain conditions. The arguments 
used against Schumacher in recent 
months by American correspondents 
have often been identical with those 
appearing in Pravda. 

It is wrong to criticize a German 
political party at the present time 
for “nationalism.” No popular move- 
ment is possible in the country under 
present conditions unless it is found- 
ed on Germany’s national interests. 
These national interests must be un-- 
destood, for they are the strongest 
lever by which Germany can be 
moved into the Western fold. 

International cooperation with Ger- 
many is definitely feasible, because 
her national interests impel her to- 
ward an alliance with the United 
States and Britain. So long as a new 
imperialism threatens from the East, 
she will look for a place in the At- 
lantic coalition; as the prospective 
first victim of a Soviet attack, she 
can be made the first outpost of the 
democratic world. The combination 
of German “nationalism” with strong 
anti-Communism and pro-Westernism 
has been a logical one in the pro- 
gram and policies of the growing 
Social Democratic party—a party 
which will soon dominate the Gov- 
ernment or, at the very least, enter it. 

It is facts like these which high- 
light the failure of the greater part 
of the American press to fulfill its 
duty at this crucial moment in his- 
tory. 


The New Leader 
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How FEPC Lost 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ORTLAND—a city of roses— 
D ought to have an ordinance 
making it illegal for a hotel to refuse 
a room to, say, Dr Ralph Bunche, or 
a restaurant to deny service to Lin 
Yutang. Nothing revolutionary here, 
since this is Oregon, citadel of the 
progressive Northwest and a leader 
in social legislation. Didn’t the state 
legislature last year enact a compre- 
hensive fair employment practices 
law? 

This reasoning by the state’s civil 
rights adherents—still flushed with 
their FEPC victory—seemed logical 
enough. Even Mrs. Dorothy McCul- 
lough Lee, Portland’s lady mayor, a 
most estimable woman with a solid 
grasp of the problems of intergroup 
relations, gave her official approval, 
directing the city attorney to draft 
an ordinance outlawing discrimina- 
tion on account of religion, race, 
color or national origin in the city’s 
places of public accommodation. 
When the City Council assembled 
last February for a public hearing, 
every major organization in the city 
expressed its favor of the proposed 
law. Whatever opposition was pres- 
ent—and it was barely noticeable— 
made feeble and apologetic protests 
on behalf of some restaurants. The 
City Council passed the ordinance 
without a dissenting vote. 

Normally the law would have gone 
into effect thirty days later. But 
Oregon provides its citizens with the 
right of initiative and referendum— 
a point of democratic government 
seized upon by the tavern keepers, a 
few restaurant and hotel owners, and 
that element found in every large 
community which is ready to express 
Davip Rosinson, a Portland labor 
lawyer, is Chairman of Oregon’s 
FEPC Advisory Committee and a 
noted rights leader. 





local civil 
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By David Robinson 


in Portland 


Oregon's largest city almost had a civil rights 


ordinance— but leaders neglected to educate 


the people and the latter voted down the idea 


its bitter prejudice at any available 
provocation. It was necessary for 
them to obtain 13,282 signatures to 
their petition asking the City Council 
to defer the ordinance until it could 
be placed before the voters at the 
next general election. What amazed 
a good many Portlanders who pride 
themselves on the liberalism of their 
community was the success of the 
petition drive. In ten days, the antis 
did better than get the required num- 
ber of signatures—they doubled it. 


WORK WITH CIVIC GROUPS 


The United Committee for Civil 
Rights, Portland’s organizational task 
force for what suddenly flared into 
a bitter election issue, was strengthen- 
ed by the addition of nearly all the 
important religious, civic, political 
and labor groups in town. The list 
was outrageously impressive. Both 
the Republicans and the Democrats 
officially endorsed the ordinance. 
The Catholic Church gave its appro- 
val, even subscribing funds to the 
campaign. The Portland Council of 
Churches, representing Protestant de- 
nominations, and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League and other Jewish groups, 
were similarly active. Editorial ac- 
ceptance came from every newspaper. 
And when the campaign set a goal 
of $11,000 to finance its publicity, 


the fund was easily over-subscribed. 

On the other side of the political 
debate was not a single known group. 
Those who were putting up the 
money to provide real opposition pre- 
served their anonymity behind a 
hastily contrived “Civil Freedom 
Committee,” which broke out with 
large newspaper display advertise- 
ments prophesying race riots and 
civil disorder if the ordinance passed. 
It also publicized the false notion 
that the ordinance was not limited 
to hotels and restaurants but would 
include barber shops, apartment 
houses, private real-estate develop- 
ments and what not. 

Here the civi! rights group made 
a tactical error. Instead of ignoring 


_the false charges and conserving its 


strength to hammer home in the 
minds of the voters the fundamental 
facts, buttressed with evidence, it un- 
wisely took the defensive and devoted 
much of its publicity to what the or- 
dinance did not include. In effect, it 
repeated—and helped to publicize— 
the arguments advanced by the op- 
position. 

On election day this month, the 
proposed ordinance was defeated, 
76,444 to 61,058. 

It was a bitter defeat for Port- 
land’s civil rights leaders. Also a 
bitter—but useful—lesson. If they 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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PORTLAND  cosnsven 
were highly confident that a measure 
enjoying the universal support of 
every organization and all the news- 
papers would have easy sailing 
through the shoals of political in- 
trigue, they were again reminded that 
prejudice and its hold on men’s pas- 
sions cannot be under-estimated, par- 
timularly when such prejudices may 
be exercised in the secrecy of a poll- 
ing booth. 

The Portland experience strength- 
ens the point that it is often more 
difficult to overcome the prejudices of 
the mass of voters in a general elec- 
tion than it is to persuade a legisla- 
ture to enact civil rights laws. Not 
the least reason for this situation is 
that, in the heat of an election cam- 
paign, those who exploit hate and dis- 
crimination can operate incognito; 
but they will rarely appear before 
legislative committee hearings where 
their identities are revealed. 

Once the people speak in an elec- 
tion, it is almost impossible to per- 
suade a legislature or city council to 
act contrary to the electorate’s will, 
no matter how proper and legitimate 


the civil rights measure might be in 
the minds of the legislators. This 
points up the danger of prematurely 
submitting civil rights legislation to 
initiative and referendum. In Califor- 
nia during an FEPC campaign, and 
in Tucson, Arizona on both FEPC 
and public housing issues, civil 
rights leaders were successful in cir- 
culating petitions to place the mea- 
sures on the ballot. Yet in both in- 
stances the proposed laws were de- 
feated. 


NEED EDUCATION 


The Portland lesson is this: Before 
a civil rights law can be enacted— 
or before even an enacted law can be 
wholly effective—it is imperative that 
a sound and intensive educational 
program reach the voting citizens, 
Reason must first succeed emotional 
fear and distrust. 

It can be done. When Oregon was 
admitted to the Union in 1859, it had 
a constitutional clause _ barring 
Negroes and mulattos. The pioneers 
of the state thought this would spare 
Oregon the vexing pro- or anti- 


slavery trouble. Although the Four- 
teenth Amendment ultimately nulli- 
fied this section ef the state constitu- 
tion, it remained a fundamental law 
of the state—with a statement ie- 
ferring to its nullity. Twenty years 
ago, several Negro residents, smarting 
under the constitutional insult, were 
responsible for initiating an amend- 
ment to the constitution repealing 
this void section. There was no op- 
position. The newspapers and 
churches mildly approved. But when 
the ballots were counted a very large 
majority of the voters manifested 
their prejudice by opposing the re- 
peal of the utterly void law. Oregon 
leaders were startled by the results. 
They immediately organized a vigor- 
ous and sensible campaign of educa- 
tion to bring home to the electorate 
the disgraceful effects of the vote. At 
the next election, the constitutional 
provision was easily repealed. 

Portland’s abashed civil rights 
campaigners are planning to follow 
that example and mobilize their edu- 
cational resources to reach every 
element in the community. 





2. NOT-SO-GAY BLADES 


Polish fencers will no longer use such terms as “Touché,” for 
all fencing terminology wil! be in Polish.—News item. 


Now Polish swordsmen in their bouts 


Fill Polish air with Polish shouts, 


News item. 


Press Polish steel to Polish vests 


And beat upon their Polish chests. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTE 


An eminent sociologist, after scientific investigation of women, 
has concluded that brains are in inverse ratio to good looks.— 


Some have memories like hooks, 


Others have bedazzling looks. 


Sonve have genius-type I.Q.’s, 


No more “En garde!” No more “Touché!” 


No foreign words amidst the fray, 
No borrowings that might suggest 


The lands that lie—and lie—to west. 


And so it is, we see for certain, 
The masters of the Iron Curtain 


With foils now foil us, sure as sin, 


Others wear the small-size shoes. 


Soine score high on all the tests, 


Others have Jane Russell chests. 


What, however, the authority 


Doesn’t say is: the majority, 


And fence their new dominions in. 


Having neither Phi Bete brains 
Nor those attributes of Jane’s, 


Half between the prune and peach, 


Have a modicum of each. 


—Richard Armour 
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KALLEN 


HE FREE, tax-supported system of 
, gees education reaching from 
kindergarten to university and be- 
yond, is as absolutely a part of the 
American way of life as our system 
of government. No true and sincere 
believer in American democracy now 
doubts that its growth and improve- 
ment depend on the continuous edu- 
cation of the American people. Citi- 
zenship is a vocation for Everyman 
just as being a machinist or a car- 
penter or a doctor or clergyman is a 
vocation for particular men: for 
Americans need to know how to meet 
the common, but changing, responsi- 
bilities of the citizen no less than 
those of their occupations. 

The more industrialized, diversi- 
fied and powerful the nation grows 
in its inner structure, the greater be- 
comes its need for a continuously 
educated citizenry. The more numer- 
ous, varied and complex the nation’s 
contacts with the rest of the world, 
the greater grows its need for a con- 
tinuously educated citizenry. In 
the new atomic age, adequate educa- 
tion is the first and last insurance of 
our continuing to live and to grow as 
a free society. Knowledge is power— 
while the greatest danger to the 
world’s peace and freedom is the mon- 
opoly of power by a privileged few. 

This is why there has been, over 
the years, a steady, if unobserved, 
increase in Federal cooperation with 
the states to enable them to meet 
their educational responsibilities. 
This began with the land-grant col- 
leges. In 1890, it was extended by 
separate grants-in-aid for the im- 


provement of teacher-training. In 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Horace M. Kallen 


Educational Equality: 
A Federal Problem 


1914, training in agriculture and 
home economics were added. In 1917, 
Congress made vocational education 
a Federal concern. And, of course, 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment and the Office of Education 
regularly provided information and 
other services. When the Great De- 
pression came, the PWA, WPA and 
NYA saved educational establish- 
ments in various states from com- 
plete collapse by building and repair- 
ing schools; by employing unem- 
ployed teachers for classes totaling 
close to 2,000,000 pupils; by making 
possible the part-time employment of 
nearly half a million students. 

The coming of World War II 
further extended and diversified the 
Government's share in education. It 
made the colleges and universities of 
the land its partners in teaching the 
nation’s youth the Americanism they 
were to defend and the knowledge 
and skills with which they were to 
defend it. Selective Service found 
that one million had never been to 
school and millions more had never 
finished elementary school. The 
armed forces found functional illit- 
eracy and physical defects that no 
young American should have suffered 
from. Army and Navy had to estab- 
lish and continue to maintain educa- 
tional and health programs by which 
the nation gives youth that which 
their hometowns and their states 
ought to have given them long be- 
fore. After the war, there was, in ad- 
dition, the GI Bill of Rights. 

Why do states and local communi- 
ties fail their youth? Not because 
they want to. Most simply cannot 


help it. They are communities with 
the largest families and the smallest 
incomes, located in the agricultural 
Southeast, which has little industry 
and few cities; but the wealth of the 
nation is concentrated in its cities, 
and the population goes with the 
wealth. Our manufacturing Northeast 
holds 21 times the wealth of the 
Southeast but rears only two times 
as many children; and it is rearing 
proportionately fewer each year. Our 
Northeast spends three or four times 
as much per child for schools and 
teachers as our South, yet propor- 
tionately the South spends a higher 
share of its income and gets far less 
for its money. It handicaps itself, of 
course, by its un-American racial- 
ism, which causes so much thought 
and energy to be spent on keeping 
the Negro down that little is left for 
raising the level of whites or Negroes. 
The freedom and prosperity of a so- 
ciety are not to be segregated. And 
both depend on education. 

Other parts of the country also 
suffer in health and education be- 
cause of the centralizing trend of the 
nation’s business. This trend is total. 
It knows no state boundaries and is 
not affected by state regulation. It 
is a condition of our prosperity, but 
has dangerous consequences for de- 
mocracy. It creates differences in 
educational opportunity which penal- 
ize health and education in areas 
where children are most numerous. 
As the South’s record attests, it turns 
free public education into a force that 
supports scarcity, caste and privilege. 

To safeguard democratic ideals 
and to keep the democratic process 
secure, the Federal Government must 
cooperate more and more with states 
and localities in providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities on equal terms 
for all children of all people. Since 
war is today a part of peace, the 
tasks of peace, even more than those 
of war, call for a moral and intel- 
lectual’ preparedness at least as 
thorough as economic preparedness. 
Only educational equality can pro- 
duce this, and only the Federal Gov- 


ernment can establish this equality. 











By Luis Araquistain 


Spain can become a true 
ally of the West only 
if Franco makes peace 
with his internal foes 


and insures their rights 


an # 
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How RELIABLE is FRANCO ? 


LoNnDON 
RANCO SPAIN appeals to Atlantic Pact strategists as 
F an ideal partner in the defense of Europe. Democra- 
cies like France and Italy are considered unreliable 
because of their big fifth columns, and even Great Britain, 
harboring a “passive” fifth column in the form of the 
pacifist minorities within the Labor and Liberal parties, 
is sometimes reckoned as a doubtful factor. But Spain, 
which possesses neither a Communist nor a pacifist fifth 
column—or keeps such elements safely underground— 
has suddenly become a bulwark of the West, at least in 
the minds ot both real and fancied strategists. 





Luis Araguistain has composed a piece which may not 
deal directly with all the points raised by Franz Borke- 
nav last week (“Our Best Bets in Europe”), but which 
reflects so poignantly the anguish of an idealistic demo- 
crat that it should have a profound effect on the reader. 

Mr. Borkenau, it will be recalled, asserted that Franco 
Spain can prove to be a stronger ally than, say, France. 
Mr. Araquistain believes, to the contrary, that Franco 
cannot become a reliable ally because he does not 
command the support of the Spanish people. 

Mr. Araquistain, long a leader of the Spanish Social- 
ist party, was his country’s Ambassador to Germany 
from 1932 to 1934 and its Ambassador to Britain 
during the Spanish Civil War. An author of books and 
plays, he edited the magazines Leviathan and Espana 
and the Socialist daily Claridad. 
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Most of the strategists, however, have not reckoned 
with the Spanish people themselves. How does the aver- 
age Spaniard regard the plans that are being made for 
him? Whose side does he take in the shaping struggle? 
As one illuminating example of his thinking, here is an 
excerpt from a letter written by a man who recently 
escaped to France after several years in Falangist prisons: 


“The average Spanish anti-Franquist has lost faith 
in democracy in view of the lack of solidarity among 
its so-called champions. Only Soviet Russia appears to 
him as an uncompromising, though fanatical force for 
good, threatened by the atom bomb and attacked by 
charlatans of all kinds, including politicians and finan- 
cial magnates who, at the same time, defend our dic- 
tator’s ‘crusade.’ And the anti-Franquist turns a sym- 
pathetic gaze not so much upon the Communist party 
as upon Russia as the only and last hope.” 

This letter was published in El Socialista, the organ of 
the exiled Spanish Socialist party, in Toulouse, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1951. The author is neither a Communist nor a 
fellow traveler, but an old Socialist. Of course, his belief 
that Russia represents free Spain’s “last hope” is utterly 
preposterous. He is obviously unaware that Franco owes 
his continued existence to Russia more than to any other 
country. The “help” Moscow gave the Loyalists during the 
Spanish Civil War—so niggardly, yet so costly—succeed- 
ed in isolating Republican Spain from the rest of the 
world. Spain was then to Russia what Korea and China 
are to her today: a strategic diversion. Stalin gave up 
the Spanish cause probably as part of the price he had 
to pay for his pact with Hitler—and I would not be sur- 
prised if he were to repeat that treachery with the 
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Koreans and the Chinese, who would deserve their end 
as we Spanish Republicans deserved ours for foolishly 
entrusting our fate to Stalin. 

Stalin was given an opportunity to destroy Franco 
after the Civil War. Franco sent the “Blue Division” to 
join Hitler’s attack upon Russia in what was clearly an 
open act of war. Stalin, however, did not declare war on 
Franco. Had he done so, he could have had Franco 
arraigned in Nuremberg as a war criminal later, and that 
would have finished off El Caudillo and his regime. Why, 
then, did Stalin refrain from declaring war on Franco? 
No one knows. What we do know is that Stalin’s course 
permitted Franco to escape with his political as well as 
his physical life. 


LIONS AND FOXES 


Franco can also thank Stalin for a remarkable diplo- 
matic triumph. When the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment-in-exile was formed in 1945, it was recognized by 
all the Soviet satellites but not by Moscow itself. Why? 
Because if Russia were to recognize the legal Republican 
regime, the latter might have requested the return of the 
$250,000,000 in gold it sent to Russia for safekeeping in 
1936. This gold, if still intact, remains even yet in Rus- 
sian hands, where it helps Franco because its rightful 
Republican owners are unable to use it to combat him. 

Finally, Franco is indebted to Stalin’s cold war for 
causing to be rescinded, in 1950, the 1946 resolution of 
the United Nations condemning the Falangist regime and 
advising its member states to withdraw their ambassadors 
from Madrid. This about-face shocked Spanish demo- 
crats. Are democracies as faithless as dictatorships? they 
ask in bitter disappointment. The answer is that states 
are neither moral nor immoral, but amoral. Their busi- 
ness is not to take ideological sides but to defend their 
national interests against those of other states, now em- 
ploying force and now cunning—or, to quote Machiavelli, 
now playing the lion and now the fox. But what is called 
Machiavellianism was not invented by Machiavelli; the 
facts which dictate a given state’s national policy have 
been present from the moment the first two states estab- 
lished contact with one another. States do not care what 
form of government their allies possess. Tsarist Russia 
was the ally of the democracies in World War I, and 
Stalinist Russia was their ally in World War II. Now 
Germany and Japan, who were the West’s enemies in the 
last war, are about to become its allies against its war- 
time friend, Russia! 

If the Western democracies were able to swallow, at 
different times, both Tsarist Russia and Stalinist Russia, 
and may shortly become allied with Germany and Japan, 
why should Franco Spain be considered less palatable? 

But why, then—my romantic countrymen ask—was the 


FRANCO: ‘A PRIMITIVE CONQUEROR’ 


February 26, 1951 


anti-Franco resolution passed in 1946? The answer is 
that it represented « noble, and all too ephemeral, triumph 
of individual morality over state amorality. It proved 
that at times—especially in untroubled times— individual 
morality can be imposed upon the amoral state. Liberals 
and democrats the world over were indignant at the fact 
that Franco, after his patrons Hitler and Mussolini had 
bitten the dust, should be permitted to ride high. The 
pressure of public opinion was so great that it had to be 
appeased by means of the United Nations resolution. 
But the years since 1946 have been the most troubled in 
modern history. Never has Western society felt so men- 
aced as it is by the new Golden Horde which strikes cioser 
to the heart of Europe than did its thirteenth-century 
predecessor. Soviet Russia is the sole reason why the 
world is not at peace, why Germany and Japan are being 
restored to equality with other nations, and why Franco 
is wooed by the Atlantic Pact countries. The new situa- 
tion does not arouse the individual’s sense of right and 
wrong; instead, the amorality of the state—the interests 
of national survival—reigns supreme in the democratic 
camp. Once more Stalin has saved Franco and made him 
a potential hero of the West. 


The old Socialist whose letter shows a tender feeling 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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FRANCO  coxrinve 
toward the Soviet Union is apparently unaware of these 
facts—facts which, well known to the outside world, were 
denied him while he resided in Franco’s jails (where he 
was fed not only Franquist, but Soviet, propaganda). If, 
as it seems safe to assume, there are many millions of 
Spaniards as wrongly informed as he is, then his letter 
is symptomatic of a condition among the Spanish people 
which must raise serious doubts as to Spain’s reliability 
in the event of a war with Russia. 


[C. L. Sulzberger reported from Madrid in the New 
York Times of February 10, shortly after Mr. Araquis- 
tain’s article arrived here: 

“It is contended that there are now about 250,000 
Communists secretly in Spain (a figure that seems ex- 
aggerated) and that the Government is fairly well 
aware of this but avoids informing foreign embassies 
about the subject. It is said that the Communists have 
managed to infiltrate the Falange party and have taken 
pains to gain positions in the Government’s propa- 
ganda apparatus; that most important Communist 
leaders have Falange documents to protect them. 

“... An opposition document secretly circulated De- 


cember 4, 1950, said: 
“*The Faiange harbors in its midst more than 50 

per cent of the Spanish Communists. . .”””—Eb.] 

Should war with Russia break out, Spain would be in 
the following somewhat paradoxical position: 20 per cent 
of its population (comprising chiefly the bureaucratic 
horde that staffs the Government, the Army and the 
Church) would unite as one behind the very same de- 
mocracies which, when Hitler was in the ascendant, were 
condemned as “rotten”; another 40 per cent would reflect 
the attitude of our letter-writing Socialist that the Soviet 
Union is the “last hope” for a free Spain; and the re- 
maining 40 per cent, feeling that both Stalin and Franco 
are foes of liberty, would make no choice between the two. 


FRANCO CONTINUES CIVIL WAR 


Could a country divided by such conflicting loyalties 
prove to be an effective ally in war? Would its reliability 
be insured even if, let us suppose, the opponents of 
Franco remained passive? Actually, of course, the anti- 
Franquists would not play a passive role. The main rea- 
son why they have not been more aggressive until now 
is that they expected Franco to be overthrown by external 
forces: by the defeat of the Axis, the pressure of world 
opinion, the opposition of Western democracy. This hope 
has evanesced because anti-Franquists have become con- 
vinced that the indifferent toward 
Franco, and because, more recently, the democracies have 
demonstrated a willingness to sacrifice other considera- 
tions to a purely military evaluation of Spain’s strategic 
position. We Spanish democrats are fully aware that to- 
day we are absolutely alone, and that we shall have to 
work out our liberation by ourselves. 

This does not mean that Spanish democrats are anx- 
ious to resume the civil war against Franco. We want 
peace. It is Franco who, till this very day, has refused 


democracies are 


to make peace with his political opponents. The Civil 
War started in 1936 and ended in 1939, but only form. 
ally; in point of fact, civil warfare has raged in Spain 
throughout the years since 1939. Franco continues to 
treat his opponents as a strange, enemy people who must 
be exterminated or reduced to permanent slavery; his 
methods are those of a primitive conqueror who has in- 
vaded a foreign country and is determined to annihilate 
or enslave the population indefinitely. Nowhere in mod- 
ern times, except in Russia and the Soviet satellite states, 
has a governing power conducted such persistent and 
ruthless warfare against members of its own nation as 
Franco has against his. 

By contrast, the civil wars in Spain during the nine- 
teenth century all ended honorably for the opposing 
camps, the last of them terminating in a humane and 
symbolical Vergara Abrazo between the contending 
military chieftains. One remembers, too, the generous 
terms given General Lee by Grant at the close of the 
American Civil War. Franco alone refuses to make peace 
with the opposition, although he promised peace in 1939. 
Today it will require a formal peace, supported by guar- 
antees, to quiet democratic Spaniards. 


DEMOCRATS SEEK CIVIL PEACE 


If that peace is refused, if Franco continues to wage 
war against his opponents, the latter will have no choice 
but to respond with warlike gestures—and these may take 
many forms. No one wants war in Spain except the clique 
which is keeping the country practically in a state of 
war; but when one is regarded as a stranger and an 
eternal enemy in his own land, as Spanish democrats are, 
then violence becomes the sole desperate alternative to 
slavery or death. 

The problem of internal peace in Spaiy happens to be 
of signal importance to the Atlantic Pact nations because, 
in view of the present world situation, they need a Spain 
at peace, a Spain wherein all can live under conditions 
which insure at least a minimum of personal rights. Be- 
fore one can speak of those political and social rights 
which inhere in a democracy, there must first be created 
the basis of all rights: the right to live in peace. If this 
condition is fulfilled, the 40 per cent of the Spanish 
population which sees in Russia its “last hope” will begin 
to learn what the Soviets really stand for; the second 40 
per cent will come to understand that they need noi be 
forced to choose between Franco and Stalin; and the re- 
maining 20 per cent, the totalitarians, will not be the only 
friends of the Western powers in Spain. 

I personally never held out hope that the democracies 
would oust Franco; state amorality was bound to produce 
indifference to Franquism. But the peace I am suggest- 
ing here should coincide both with state interest and with 
the individual idealism which the people of the democra- 
cies sincerely profess; it should therefore be as attractive 
to the Atlantic Pact nations as to the people of Spain. 
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RE-INTERVIEWED 


By Peter Kalgani 


Wasurncron, D. C. 
Y OLD TUTOR used to say, 
“Every politician regards him- 
self as a general, and every general 
thinks himself a statesman. The dip- 
lomat, who is neither, imagines him- 
self to be both.” So does Stalin. Per- 
haps, then, we may be able to trace 
the mind-process. It is all part of the 
game of strategy: When Stalin says 
“A,” does he want me to believe he 
is thinking “B,” or does he really 
mean “A”? Continuing the game, I 
have obtained the following interview 
with Stalin since his original inter- 
view with Pravda: 

Q. When you said, “war is not in- 
evitable” now, did you mean it? 

A. In declaring that war is not 
“inevitable,” I do not have to declare 
war now, but I can. 

Q. Are you, then, threatening war? 

A. No. I told Pravda: “If Britain 
and the United States reject finally” 
Mao’s suggestion, “the war in Korea 
can end only in a defeat of the inter- 
ventionists.” Meanwhile, I can pro- 
vide fuller intervention in Korea. 

Q. But why, in that case, your 
denial that Russia is rearming? 

A. That was in reference to the 
second threat of general war. For the 
past two months, there have been 
many indications that I am preparing 
to start a bonfire in Yugoslavia. 
Three Soviet divisions have been 
tramping up and down the Yugoslav- 
Hungarian border; another three are 
encamped on the Yugoslav-Rumanian 
border; my two satellites together 
have armies totalling above 300,000. 
Bulgaria, which has more than 150,- 
000 troops, has also received nearly 
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2,000 Soviet tanks. Thus, if my satel- 
lites are attacked by Tito, I hereby 
publicly proclaim their and my de- 
fenselessness. 

Q. What has the West said about 
this? 

A. Within the past ten days, 
Aneurin Bevan, Dean Acheson and 
Tito have bluntly said they would 
hold me responsible if my satellites 
and Yugoslavia clash. 

Q. But you don’t want war now. 

A, No. I mean yes, I don’t want 
war. I want peace . . . on my terms. 

Q. What terms? 

A. That the U. S. stop arming 
Bonn, that the UN seat China. 

Q. And what do you offer? - 

A. The reduction of Soviet troops 
in the Balkans, and UN rule over 
Korea south of the 38th Parallel, with 
Soviet participation in the UN com- 
mission. 

Q. Is that your final offer? 

A. 1 might withdraw the demand 
for Soviet participation in the Korea 
commission in favor of a “neutral” 
commission chaired by India. 

Q. Why do you make this offer 
now? 

A. Because the four-power meet- 
ing on Germany is scheduled to begin 
soon, and I am building up bargain- 
ing strength. Vincent Auriol is going 
to the U. S. hard on Pleven’s heels, 
and a demilitarized Germany and 
peaceful Balkans would be a clever 
lure for them. 

Q. Is this a maneuver to disrupt 
the Big Four, or are you really will- 
ing to make a settlement? 

A. Both. 

Q. Then you are willing to talk? 


A. Of course. 

Q. Prove it. 

A. For two weeks, emissaries and 
neutral diplomats have been dropping 
hints in Washington, and to selected 
correspondents, that Stalin will 
shortly launch a “peace offensive.” 
Stalin would not have jeopardized 
these contacts if he were not ready. 
To verify these hints, I arranged the 
Pravda interview. 

Q. Does this mean there will be 
a European peace settlement? 

A. Oh, no. I merely wish to halt 
German rearmament. Any settlement 
I make is one step backward pre- 
paratory to taking two forward. 

Q. But what do you want finally? 

A. To bring Communism _ to 
Europe, as the Italians Magnani and 
Cucchi said, “on bayonets.” That, 
and Gerhart Eisler’s story, were the 
two most important ones in the press 
last week. Don’t you read? 

Q. Why is Eisler so important? 

A. Eisler enunciated my theory of 
indelible sin. He committed a crime 
twenty years ago, but even an error 
so old cannot be atoned for by con- 
fession. What was his crime? He was 
a “conciliationist.” That is, he fav- 
ored unity with the Social Democrats 
against the Nazis although the Com- 
intern was then proclaiming the 
former to be social fascists. And what 
is the importance of this now? The 
importance of it lies in the fact that, 
no matter what the current line, the 
worst crime a Communist may com- 
mit is “conciliationism.” 

Q. How does that relate to the 
present situation? 

A. It relates to the present situa- 
tion in this way. In 1920, I believed, 
against Trotsky, that it was necessary 
to bring Communism to Poland on 
the bayonets of the Red Army. I was 
then commander of the southern 
group of Red Armies and sought to 
march on Lwow. But when Tukha- 
chevsky was beaten at Warsaw, I 
was forced to retreat. I have never 
forgotten that. Proletarian revolu- 
tions in Europe can bring more 
Titos; the Soviet army carries only 
the banner of Stalin. Ponimayete? 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE WORD APPEASEMENT acquired 
T such a bad reputation before the 
last war that hardly anyone will now 
say he is in favor of it. But, as the 
foolish letters which I sampled in 
this page recently indicate, the spirit 
of appeasement under other names 
(“conciliation,” “realism” and what- 
not) is still strong on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

A fair definition of appeasement, 
I think, would be surrender to 
blackmail, yielding to force or a 
threat of force what one would. not 
give up in free negotiation. Often an 
act of appeasement is presented in 
the attractive guise of a means of 
warding off war. But the fallacy is 
that no issue, in international or in 
personal life, can be solved by yield- 
ing to blackmail. For the blackmailer 
always returns, and with increased 
demands. 

For example, if the Chinese Com- 
munist regime won all its demands— 
evacuation of UN troops from Korea, 
cession of Formosa, and admission 
to the UN—is there the slightest pos- 
sibility that its appetite would be 
satisfied? On the contrary, Mao Tse- 
tung and his associates, flushed with 
victory, would merely intensify their 
drive against Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Indo-China, Siam and 
Malaya. 

In other words, the stake in Korea 
is nothing less than whether all 
Asia—including, in due coruse, the 
India of those super-appeasers, Nehru 
and Sir Benegal Rau—is to fall un- 
der Communist domination. A hope- 
ful sign that this point may be be- 
coming clearer to our natural friends 
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Appeasement by 
Any Other Name... 


and allies in Great Britain is provid- 
ed by a brilliant piece of political 
satire which has just appeared in 
the London Economist. The idea is 
that Britain, a year hence, is bearing 
the brunt of a Soviet attack, while 
the other members of the UN are 
hanging back. It is such an admir- 
able take-off on the sorry perform- 
ance of the UN, so full of courage 
and wit and realism, that I am glad 
to reproduce part of it here in the 
space that remains: 


KOREA IN GERMANY: 1952 


“Since the withdrawal of the UN 
forces from Bonn, opinion in the As- 
sembly has been veering in favor of 
the American view that it is neces- 
sary to abandon Germany altogether 
in order to restore peace in Europe. 
The British delegate, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, has, indeed, continued to press 
for the condemnation of Russia as 
an aggressor, arguing that the whole 
purpose of the United Nations would 
be stultified if the Assembly refused 
to stigmatize the Russian invasion of 
West Germany as an aggression. The 
American delegate, Mr. Warren Aus- 
tin, however, is urging caution. . . 

“The proposal of the United Na- 
tions Political Committee for a cease- 
fire in Germany, to be followed by a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, was rejected by Russia, 
who insisted that Russian basic 
terms for a settlement must be ac- 
cepted before the victorious Russian 
volunteers could be advised to desist 
from their offensive. The Russian 
demand is that all foreign troops 
must be withdrawn from Germany 


and that the internal affairs of Ger. 
many must be settled by the Germans 
themselves; as all German politicians 
who have not either escaped across 
the Rhine or joined the Communists 
have now been shot, Moscow is con- 
fident that Herr Ulbricht will be able 
to handle the situation without diffi- 
Cy... .. 

“A deep impression has also been 
made by an address delivered to the 
Foreign Policy Association by Mr. 
John K. Poffenheimer, of Adriatic 
Exporis, Inc., who told his audience 
that he had been doing excellent 
business in trade from Trieste be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and that, if 
only America would do nothing to 
interfere with Russian expansion, 
there was no reason why this trade 
should not go on for a few years 
longer. He said that Communism in 
Europe could not be stopped by force, 
and the sooner Britain realized this, 
the better. 

“The Indian Prime Minister has 
also given a press conference in 
Mexico, opposing the idea of declar- 
ing Russian an aggressor. The Rus- 
sians, he said, had suffered great 
humiliations in the period before 
Peter the Great and naturally it would 
take them a long time to get over it; 
they were very sensitive to criticism, 
and if they were branded as aggres- 
sors simply because they had com- 
mitted an act of aggression, it might 
spoil the chances of peaceful nego- 
tiation. .. 

“The British army having suffered 
50,000 casualties in the fighting in 
Germany, British public opinion is 
in a somewhat excitable mood and 
the government is being sharply criti- 
cized by the opposition for the in- 
effectiveness of its European policy. 
The Prime Minister has pointed out 
that the RAF cannot be used for 
bombing beyond the boundary of the 
British zone without a decision of 
the United Nations, but he has prom- 
ised to do all he can to get the 
United Nations to declare Russia an 
aggressor, even though it is generally 
recognized that no sanctions are 
likely to be imposed.” 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Of Heresy and Treason 


The Loyalty of Free Men. 
By Alan Barth. 
Viking. 253 pp. $3.00. 


LAST YEAR a French intellectual 
told me America was on the road to 


fascism. Why? Because ten promi- 


nent Hollywood writers had been 
jailed for their “progressive views.” 
If my French colleague were to read 
Alan Barth’s Loyalty of Free Men, 
he would be as much in the dark as 
ever. Barth vilifies the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for 
its role in the contempt citation of the 
Hollywood Ten. The very essence 
of liberty, Barth proclaims, is the 
right to silence and privacy. But 
this position is clearly inadequate. 
How is Congress to make an intelli- 
gent decision concerning proposed 
legislation unless its committees have 
full power to ascertain the facts (in 
this case, the extent of Communist in- 
fluence in vital industries), and re- 
port back to the Congress? It may 
be true that certain procedural re- 
forms in committee hearings are long 
overdue, but the principle must re- 
main valid that no one has the right 
to withhold information from a duly 
constituted committee of the Con- 
gress. Only those who hold de- 
mocracy in contempt will benefit 
from the powerlessness of a de- 
mocracy’s legislature. 

Yet. Barth’s thesis is based on an 
unusually perceptive analysis of the 
nature of American Communism. He 
begins by recognizing two tough 
facts. “One is that the Soviet Union 
is today pursuing expansionist and 
aggressive policies. . . . The second 
fact is that the Communist Party of 
the United States (CPUSA) is an in- 
strument of Russian foreign policy.” 
He then correctly points out that the 
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American Communist party is fatally 
weak, and that it could not possibly 
bring about the forcible overthrow 
of the Government of the United 
States. The real menace of Com- 
munism, he concludes, lies in infiltra- 


tion, which makes possible espionage 
or sabotage on behalf of Moscow. 
But Barth calls only for cautious 
security measures. He approves of 
counter-espionage, he approves of the 
arrest of key individuals in the Com- 
munist movement in the event of 
war with Russia, but he vigorously 
opposes any restraint upon the ad- 
vocacy of “Communist ideas.” For 
this reason, he sharply criticizes the 
House Committee on Un-American 


ATOMIC SPY HARRY GOLD ARRESTED: WHAT PRICE CAUTIOUSNESS? 


Activities, along with the Govern- 
ment’s loyalty program, the emphasis 
on secrecy among atomic scientists, 
increasing FBI power and the dis- 
missal of Communist professors. 
Some of Barth’s points are well 





taken. Care should be exercised 
not to base loyalty probes on ma- 
licious gossip; more adequate po- 
litical supervision of the FBI is de- 
sirable; the rights of non-Communist 
liberals and radicals must be zeal- 
ously safeguarded. But the weak- 
ness of Barth’s central thesis lies in 
the sharp distinction drawn between 
counter-espionage and the repression 
of “ideas.” In effect, he would pun- 
ish espionage without limiting the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TREASON CONTINUED 


propaganda work which provides re- 
cruits for the espionage. 

Justice Holmes, in a decision gen- 
erally regarded as liberal, noted that 
words can be punished if they -are so 
used as to present a clear and present 
danger of bringing about the evils 
which Congress has a right to pre- 
vent. It is true that the advocacy 
of Stalinism cannot bring about a 
revolutionary overthrow of the Amer- 


ican government. But this is not the 
evil we seek to prevent. If the 
American Communists simply advo- 
cated “Communist ideas,” there 
would be little question of their right 
to participate in public affairs on 
equal terms with all other political 
groupings. Varied opinions, no mat- 
ter how diverse, are encouraged and 
not repressed in a democracy. But 
the Communist party is no longer a 


heresy, but part of the far-flung ap. 
paratus of a foreign nation’s diplo- 
matic and military services. The 
American Communists can come to 
power only if the United States yields 
to Stalin in a war which is, after all, 
not an impossibility in the near fu- 
ture. Organized advocacy of Stalin- 
ism may thus serve to bring about, 
not the workers’ revolution, but ob- 
struction to America’s armed forces. 





The Modern Speech of W. C. Williams 


Collected Later Poems. 


By William Carlos Williams. 
New Directions. 230 pp. $3.00 


Pass from the poems of William 
Carlos Williams to those of any other 
modern American poet and you can 
see where Williams’ peculiar merit 
lies. There is simply no one else 
who has developed a modern speech 
idiom as intense, as compact, as di- 
rectly related to the crude vigorous 
fact of what it means to be alive in 
this country today—not yesterday, 
whose attitudes we can absorb and 
understand because they have be- 
come “traditional,” but today. All 
imitation of the past is hash; we are 
truest to the past when we extend it 
honestly into the present—a kind of 
courage. 

Uncomplicated by rhyme, English 
iambic, established forms (sonnets 
are “ashcan stuff’), Williams invents 
the forms that keep getting closer 
and closer to the emotions that seem 
to bounce off our streets. Make no 
mistake, Williams is not, as_ the 
poetasters have said, a mere photog- 
rapher exposing the few bits of green 
glass and the lumps of farina in the 
dirty sink. He is a superb artist, 
and in the delicate short lyrics of 
these later poems he is unsurpassed. 

Perhaps it will be scandalous to 
suggest that Williams’ themes are not 
buried beneath the surface of his 
work beyond dredging; that they are 
the present—surface, middle and bot- 
tom—the water is all of a piece. On 
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pages 53 and 152 of this volume are 
two of the most delicate and fright- 
ening poems of marriage that I have 
ever seen. Paterson: The Falls is 
not only the skeleton plan for the 
long poem, Paterson, but recapitu- 
lates the four ages of man: from the 
Fall to the Judgment. Catastrophic 
Birth tells of the artist who spits 
through the mouth of the volcano: 
the violence of spiritual renewal. 

But one can hardly demonstrate 
the unique quality of a man’s work 
by showing what the work is about 
thematically. Naturally, it is about 
something. Work that is about 
nothing is impossible. What is often 
thought a mere manipulation of the 
plastic materials is often the most 
eloquent, because the oldest, com- 
ment. At any rate, in this book, the 
poems of Williams’ most vigorous 
maturity (his fifty-fifth to sixty- 
fifth year!), we have poems like 
Philomena Andronico, which tells of 
the spiritual daze of slow motion; 
The Clouds, a meditation on death: 
The Pink Church, a dithyrambic 
hymn to the flesh— 


—perfect as the pink and 
rounded breasts of a virgin! 
Scream it in 
their stupid ears— 
plugged by wads of 


newspulp— 


and the new delicate quatrain lyrics 
which, because of their formal per- 
fection, the delicate way they hide 
themselves on the page, achieve a 
crushing finality of statement. 


LABRADOR 
How clean these shallows 
how firm these rocks stana 
about which wash 
the waters of the world. 


It is ice to this body 
that unclothes its pallors 
to thoughts 

of an immeasurable sea, 


unmarred, that as it lifts 
encloses this 

straining mind, these 
limbs in a single gesture. 


Thus Williams, like most poets, is 
busy giving us his version of pleas- 
ure. The more important poets are 
sui generis, one of a kind who para- 
doxically are more like ourselves 
than we are. We see the purity in 
them as they put our experience as 
truly as when we felt around our crib 
That is what is 
With a little 


patience and humility, Williams is 


with our hands. 


meant by “form.” 
the most rewarding of poets. All 
you have to do is forget the rhyme 
on the toothpaste ads. 
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The Bernadotte Legend 


Count Folke Bernadotte. 
By Ralph Hewins. 
Denison. 278 pp. $3.00. 


WE REMEMBER Count Folke Berna- 
dotte as the United Nations Mediator 
who was assassinated by the Stern 
Gang while trying to settle the Arab- 
Israel war in 1948, but history may 
note him chiefly as the man who, in 
his biographer’s words, “precipitated 
the end of the [last world] war.” 

The world-meaningful phase of 
Bernadotte’s career was packed into 
nine short years, beginning in 1939 
when he organized Swedish aid to 
Finland against Soviet aggression. 
Until then, paradoxically, the 
“Count”—whose title was an honor- 
ary one bestowed upon him by the 
King of the Belgians—was merely an 
international gadabout. Born into the 
Swedish royal family but deprived 
of its prerogatives because his father, 
Prince Oscar, fourth in line of suc- 
cession, had married a commoner. 
Folke led an uneventful (and even 
dull) life till long past his maturity. 
He joined the Royal Lifeguard Dra- 
goons, accompanied Uncle Prince 
Eugéne on trips abroad, married in- 
to the Manville asbestos millions. 
tried his band and failed at banking. 
then armsmaking, devoted years to 
the Boy Scouts and the YMCA, and 
here and there performed little offi- 
cial and family chores for Uncle 
King Gustav V. It is hard to see 
how, from this sort of environment, 
a superlative humanitarian could 
emerge, yet that is what Bernadotte 
became; and Ralph Hewins’s pat ex- 
planation based on heredity sub- 
tracts nothing from our puzzlement. 

Bernadotte undoubtedly possessed 
qualities—patience, optimism, humil- 
ity, selflessness, energy, organizing 
ability—which enabled him to fulfill 
a number of fruitful rendezvous 
with history. But without the aid of 
fortuitous events, he might have lived 
the long life his family is noted for 
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and died as obscurely as other mem- 
bers of it have. 

The turning-point in Bernadotte’s 
otherwise pedestrian career came 
with World War II and Sweden’s 
declaration of neutrality. To be neu- 
tral was a painful experience—espec- 
ially in view of the tragic fate suf- 
fered by Sweden’s sister Scandina- 
vian nations, Finland, Norway and 
Denmark—but one which the Swedes 
lived through without great anguish. 
Being practical-minded, they did 
not content themselves with rational- 
izing their good fortune (always 
threatened by the possibility of a 
Nazi invasion), but initiated humani- 
tarian projects that quietly assuaged 
any latent guilt feeling and simul- 
taneously benefited mankind. Folke 
Bernadotte, who headed these pro- 
jects, came to personify Swedish 
neutrality-cum-humanitarianism, and, 
thus serving his country through 
serving the world, helped to make 
Sweden’s wartime role more accept- 
able to the world. , 

After the aid-to-Finland drive, Ber- 
nadotte in 1940 had charge of Swe- 
den’s program for the internment of 
belligerent nationals and established 
international diplomatic connections 
which later were to stand him in 
good stead. Among these, his contact 
with the Russians was most exasper- 
ating since they would not cooper- 
ate on the repatriation even of Rus- 
sian POWs. Not only did the Soviet 
Government refuse Bernadotte entry 
into Russia to discuss repatriation 
plans, but it demanded that its na- 
tionals be segregated from others as 
well as Soviet officers from Soviet 
soldiers! After the war, the fratricidal 
maniacs in the Kremlin executed tens 
of thousands of returned Russian 
POWs out of fear that they had been 
incurably contaminated by the West. 


All this, claims Mr. Hewins, enabled 
the Count to foresee the postwar 
struggle between Russia and its form- 
er allies. Still, from 1946 to 1948, 
Bernadotte worked through the Red 
Cross to bring about an East-West 
rapprochement on a humanitarian 
basis. 

In 1943, at the age of forty-eight, 
Bernadotte received his decisive lift 
to fame when he was made Vice 
Chairman of the Swedish Red Cross 
and virtually supplanted his benign 
Uncle Prince Carl, the Chairman. It 
was in this capacity that he super- 
vised the exchange of Allied and 
German war prisoners and rescued 
tens of thousands from Nazi concen- 
tration camps. How he became the 
first foreigner to set eyes on those 
camps, and how -esuaded Hein- 
rich Himmler as Gestapo 
chief, was in charg of them) to let 
him evacuate some 40,000 inmates 
(mostly Scandinavians, but including 
Jews and others), forms one of the 
most exciting sections of this biog- 
raphy. 

The Swede proved to be such a 
masterful negotiator in his dealings 
with Himmler—conducted, remem- 
ber, in the heart of Germany at the 
height of the war—that he was en- 
trusted with carrying to the Allies 
an offer from Himmler to capitulate 
on the Western front. Bernadotte 
handled this unique political chore, 
with characteristic modesty, good 
sense and patriotism, through the 
Swedish Government. President Tru- 
man’s reply, for the Allies, was that 
only surrender on all fronts was ac- 
ceptable. Bernadotte reported this to 
Himmler, and began preliminary ne- 
gotiations for the capitulation of Ger- 
man troops in Norway and Denmark. 
Meanwhile, Hitler committed suicide 
and Admiral Dénitz, not Himmler 
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(as everyone expected), succeeded 
him. On May 5, 1945, Donitz’s For- 
eign Minister, Schwerin von Krosigk 
(who, incidentally, has just been re- 
leased from prison) telephoned Ber- 
nadotte in Stockholm ‘the first official 
news that Germany would surrender 
unconditionally; two days later, V-E 
Day was declared. Thus did a great- 
grandson of Napoleon’s quartermast- 
er, Marshal Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, 
“precipitate” the end of the most 
devastating war since Napoleon. 

On May 21, 1948, Bernadotte be- 
came Palestine Mediator, after ex- 
actly seven minutes’ deliberation by 
the United Nations, in one of the 
most important decisions that the UN 
has ever made. The fact that Berna- 
dotte was ignorant of the back- 
ground of the Arab-Jewish war was 
entirely in his favor—neither side 
could accuse him of bias. Even so, 
his arrival in Palestine was greeted 
with suspicion, and it required a 
thorough demonstration of his 
capacity for work, his sincerity of 
motive, and his ability to bargain be- 
fore he was able to command general 
respect. By June 9, he brought about 
what was deemed impossible—a 
truce. 

It was an uneasy truce, marked 
by sporadic outbreaks and mutual 
mistrust. Nevertheless, Bernadotte 
used it to push a plan purposely 
couched in vague terms to encourage 
further peace discussions. On July 
19, however, it was necessary to de- 
clare another truce, for the first had 
run out without achieving anything; 
this was disturbed by hostilities on 
the very day it was proclaimed. Then, 
on September 17, on the same day 
Bernadotte’s final peace proposals 
reached the UN and his mission 
seemed about to bear real fruit, he 
and an aide were machine-gunned to 
death by the reprehensible Stern 
Gang. 

Hewins’s account of the assassina- 
tion of the man who is to him, evi- 
dently, a near-god, is intemperate 
and does Bernadotte himself an in- 
justice. True, the Israeli Government 
might have exerted more energy in 
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tracking down the murderers; but 
Bernadotte would not have approved 
his biographer’s contention that re- 
sponsibility for the awful crime, com- 
mitted by a handful of fanatics, must 
ultimately rest upon world Jewry. 
(The Israeli Government, however, 
did assume responsibility for the 
crime committed on its territory— 
but Hewins neglects to point this 
out.) Nor would Bernadotte have 
countenanced Hewins’s dire and hap- 
pily unfulfilled prophecy that the 
murder “must crystallize into a new 
and lasting wave of anti-Semitism.” 
Hewins’s unfortunate tendency to 
apotheosize his subject also leads him 
into less damaging but equally wild 
assertions such as: Bernadotte was 
“in every way comparable with Mr. 
Winston Churchill”—a statement 
utterly confounded by the expressed 
theme of the book: “ordinary man 
makes good.” Hewins commits other 


and not lesser evils. Since the book 
comes from one who was for many 
years the Scandinavian correspondent 
for Britain’s Kemsley newspapers, 
and who knew the Count personally, 
it deserved to be better written, better 
organized, and _ certainly _ better 
proofed (the reference to Bedell 
Smith as “American Ambassador to 
Washington,” on page 181, is merely 
one of numerous disconcerting typo- 
graphical errors). 

Despite the difficulties an overzeal- 
ous biographer puts in the reader’s 
path, Count Folke Bernadotte is a 
uniquely refreshing tale of warmth 
and goodness which has special point 
in snarling times like these. The man 
of whom Ralph J. Bunche can say, 
after working with him at very close 
quarters and literally under fire, “I 
really loved him,” will not have died 
in vain if his life is emulated by 
more of us. 
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The United States as a World Power. 
By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
Holt. 468 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Bemis has used for the 
bulk of the book the same mater- 
ial, “adapted and _ slightly  re- 
vised,” which appears as Part III, 
“The Twentieth Century,” of his 
Diplomatic History of the United 
States, Third Edition, 1950. His 
twin objectives in bringing out this 
abbreviated volume are to satisfy the 
requirements of the “inquiring mind 
of the general reader who lacks the 
time to cover the earlier history of 
American foreign policy and diplo- 
macy” as well as to meet the needs 
of “teachers and students of inter- 
national relations who wish a shorter 
text. to give them more immediate 
background for contemporary inter- 
national relations of the United 
States.” There is no doubt that both 
of these audiences will find this book 
a tightly packed armory of useful 
facts and figures about past history 


Diplomacy 


Reviewed by 
H. Field Haviland Jr. 


that should help us to avoid repeating 
much of the worst of it. But one can- 
not help wishing that Mr. Bemis had 
devoted more attention to certain 
fundamental economic and _ social 
problems that lie behind and beyond 
the parade of statesmen and generals 
—especially problems related to var- 
ious national and class movements in 
the East. 

Mr. Bemis performs the very use- 
ful service of reminding his readers 
of past events which cast their shad- 
ows upon today’s headlines. He is 
especially acute in his observations 
on this country’s refusal for so many 
years to recognize that the world of 
its childhood, protected by a great 
deal of water that was dominated by 
the British Navy, had been drasti- 
cally changed by the rise of Germany 
and Japan. In analyzing the battle of 
the League of Nations, the author is 
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as objective as one could expect of 
a person who was an active partici- 
pant in the struggle. He comes to the 
conclusion, as have most other ob- 
servers, that the fault lay with the 
basic uncertainty of the general pub- 
lic and with the uncompromising 
obstinacy of both Lodge and Wilson. 
In examining the inter-bellum period, 
Bemis is especially thorough in his 
discussion of United States external 
economic relations, which had such 
an important effect upon the world 
as a whole. Finally, he traces the 
hesitant and _ ineffective course 
steered by the United States in the 
stormy waters of the thirties, the new 
attempt to gain security by closing 
the door upon our friends as well as 
our enemies, finally our entry into 
war when we were bombed into it at 
Pearl Harbor, our victory in coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union, and the 
tragic disillusionment which came 
afterward. 

In spite of this very helpful recital, 
however, there are certain issues 
which Mr. Bemis might have dealt 
with more effectively than he has. In 
commenting upon the failure of the 
post-World War I peace structure, 
he refuses to blame the United States 
for its defection, but rather insists 
that the jealousies of the French and 
English and the rise of the totalitar- 
ians in Germany, Italy and Japan 
are more at fault than the United 
States. He does not go as far as he 
once did—he no longer says the re- 
fusal of the United States to join 
the League was not an important 
factor in the latter's weakness. 
Nevertheless, he still states unequivo- 
cally that the “peace was lost in 
Europe in 1936, not in Washington 
in 1919”—an example of remarkable 
oversimplification, to say the least. 
Regardless of the other forces that 
undermined the League, there can be 
little doubt now that the refusal of 
the United States to accept member- 
ship in the organization and the 
vacillation of Washington’s policies 
even when it did try to cooperate 
with the League were serious ob- 
stacles to the latter’s effectiveness. 
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Dallin’s new book exposes 


hilies’ Heel 


David J. Dallin, the one expert who 
for 10 years has been unfailingly 
correct in his predictions about 
' Russia, reveals their plans, strength, 

and weakness in 


~~ NEW 
SOVIET 
EMPIRE 


David J. Dallin is the man who disclosed the terms 
of Stalin’s secret treaty with Hitler six years before 
they were made public; who foretold the changing 
line of American communists; predicted the post- 
war breakup of the Soviet-Western alliance and the 
renewed fighting in Asia. His books have sold over 
60,000 copies. He stands alone among Western 
historians in his unique and detailed knowledge of 
the plans and methods of the masters of the Kremlin. 






In this new, highly important book he tells how 
the Soviets keep their satellites in line; the extent of 
their economic penetration into neighbor countries; 
their blueprints for Germany and the Far East; why 
their propaganda at home and abroad is effective— 
and how it can be turned against them. $3.75 


> 
THE 1951 EDITION OF THE STANDARD WORK IN ITS FIELD 


History of .Russia 


By George Vernadsky, Professor of Russian History 
at Yale University. 


New material added to this first-rate history brings the 
story up through the postwar years. 17th printing, $4.00 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HREE PLAYS of varied quality 
b pee recently on Broadway, 
one of which has already closed; all 
have aspects of interest. 

The one most worthy of considera- 
tion, for broad social reasons, was 
Jotham Valley.* This play marks 
the first time the American stage has 
been deliberately used for propa- 
ganda, in the sense in which the 
Soviet Government has long used the 
Russian theater. Presented by the 
Moral Re-Armament group, it shows, 
through the story of two feuding 
brothers out in the cattle country, the 
value of friendliness and cooperation. 

Jotham Valley has a measure of 
charm and some kindly satire, as in 
the excursion of the Twicklehampton 
School for Girls; and it introduces 
an all-around author and actor, Cecil 
Broadhurst, and a sterling performer 
and singer, Leland Holland, both of 
whom would be quickly snatched up 
by Broadway were they not devoting 
themselves to the broader cause of 
Moral Re-armament. But the entire 
cast and production aim at a social, 
not a theatrical, goal. 

Plays like Jotham Valley, which 
are intended for the public at large, 
naturally appear too unsophisticated 
on Broadway. This musical produc- 
tion combines the homey feeling of 
Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick with 
the moral fervor of The Dunkard and 


* Jotham Valley. Book and lyrics by Cecil Broad- 
hurst, France Hadden and Will Reed. Presented 
around the country by Moral Re-Armament. 
Ti-Coq. Written, staged and starred in by Fri- 
dolin (Gratien Gelinas). Presented by Fridolin 
Productions, and Lee and J. J. Shubert. For 
three performances at the Broadhurst Theater. 
* Billy Budd, From the novel by Herman Melville. 
By Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman. Directed 
by Norris Houghton. Presented by Chandler 
Cowles and Anthony B. Farrell. At the Biltmore 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Propaganda 
Set to Music 


the good-will of a Chautauqua gath- 
ering. It should enjoy wide popular- 
ity elsewhere, for on its elemental 
level it tells a moving story; it is 
honest, it is friendly, and it carries 
the audience along like an amateur 
performance with one’s neighbors in 
the cast. Indeed, they are our neigh- 
bors. And even the blasé Broadway 
theatergoers must recognize the worth 
of their message. 

The music of Jotham Valley has 
a folk-tunefulness about it, and sev- 
eral of the songs have a pertinence 
and deftness worth pondering: e.g., 
“Sorry is a magic little word,” and, 
especially, “When I point my finger 
at my neighbor, there are three more 
pointing back at me.” (Make the ges- 
ture the latter song refers to, and 
then digest the thought.) We have 
seen samples over here of the kinder- 
garten-style Soviet theater, such as 
Gorki’s Mother. Jotham Valley shows 
that, if we try, we can beat the Com- 
munists at their pet propaganda 
game. 


CANADIAN IMPORT SNUBBED 


Canada sent us a theatrical good- 
will mission this month in the shape 
of Fridolin and his play, Ti-Cog,+ 
which was undeservedly snubbed by 
Broadway. This is the story of a 
Canadian of illegitimate birth who 
finds love just before he is shipped 
to Europe in World War II. But the 
girl he left behind doesn’t wait for 
him, and on his return Ti-Coq is 
dumped back into his old loneliness 
and unhappiness—with only his basic 
integrity as a raft on life’s cold sea. 

Although the latter portion of 


Ti-Coq is handled in rather routine 
fashion, the opening scenes are warm- 
hearted, natural and friendly. Frid. 
olin played the “bantam rooster” 
(“Ti-Coq” is French-Canadian dialect 
for petit cog) engagingly during the 
play’s short run, and there is, 
throughout, a simple but genuine 
sense of human dignity and worth. 
The play was a hit in Canada, both 
in French and in English; several of 
the cast had to learn English for 
the New York production, and their 
accents lent a further charm to the 
evening. This reviewer, for one, 
thoroughly enjoyed the show, and 
considers it a shame that the state 
of theater finances no longer permits 
a play to build up its audience by 
word-of-mouth recommendation, but 
forces its immediate withdrawal if a 
few daily reviewers raise their eye- 
brows. The simple friendliness and 
natural characterization of Ti-Coq 
deserved a longer stay. 

Dramatizing a novel by Herman 
Melville is a project that presents 
special difficulties. The authors and 
director of Billy Budd** had occa- 
sion to discover this when their ad- 
aptation was presented by ANTA in 
1949 under the title Uniform of Flesh. 
The present production is still unsuc- 
cessful in conveying either of Mel- 
ville’s major moods: the power and 
flow of the.sea, and the brooding 
sense of evil in the world. 

Instead, we have a very static 
British 1798, on 
which a stock villain, right out of 
the inkpot, reaches forth even after 
death to destroy a good-goody hero, 
right out of the sugar barrel. Mean- 
while, a vain attempt is made to sug- 


man-o’-war, in 


gest through soliloquies the psycholo- 
gical background of the villain and 
give deep undertones to the conflict 
of good and evil. 

The program notes inform us that 
one author teaches creative writing 
at the University of Minnesota and 
the other teaches playwriting at Har- 
vard. We trust that their precepts are 
better than their examples. The power 
of the play. like its hero, has been 


n pped in the Budd. 
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MUSIC 





LIST 


NE OF THE MOST famous quar- 
O rels in the history of music was 
that between Brahms and Wagner. 
Popular superstition has it that 
Eduard Hanslick, the leading music 
critic in Vienna at that time, was 
Brahms’ henchman. 

Today, Brahms’ fight against Wag- 
ner must be regarded in an entirely 
different light. This is borne out by 
a recent book, Vienna’s Golden Years 
of Music, 1850-1900,* a collection of 
important essays by Hanslick edited 
by the former Philadelphia music 
critic, Henry Pleasants III. 

Hanslick was by no means an un- 
appreciative smart-alec who continu- 
ously disparaged Wagner’s work. On 
the contrary, despite his basic op- 
position to Wagner’s esthetic ideas, 
he was quite capable of grasping the 
composer’s tremendous historical sig- 
nificance. This alone is very much 
to his credit, especially considering 
that critics today are so often blind- 
ed to qualities in music because they 
see only the theoretical and esthetic 
ideas behind it. 

On hearing that music of Wagner 
and Brahms today, one might ask, 
“What was the fight all about?” But 
when one considers that Wagner pur- 
sued literary rather than musical 
ideals, while Brahms very consciously 
upheld the classical tradition, one 
need not be surprised that Hanslick, 
as a believer in the absolute of music, 
put up a stiff fight for the abstract. 
Seen in this light, Hanslick’s be- 


* Vienna's Golden Years of Music, 1850-1900. By 
Eduard Hanslick. Translated and edited by Henry 
Pleasants III. 341 pp. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, $3.75. 

} Source Readings in Musical History. Compiled 
and edited by Oliver Strunk. 919 pp. New York: 
W. W. Norton. $8.50. 
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By Kurt List 


Two Recent 
Books on Music 


havior can hardly appear as reac- 
tionary. On the contrary, it was Wag- 
ner who pursued the course of re- 
action by trying to fuse ideas, drama, 
stage design, music and pamphleteer- 
ing into a single art. 

This is not to say that Wagner 
did not write great music, or that 
Brahms wrote a tepid imitation of 
Beethoven. Each man followed his 
path with virile originality, and each 
contributed decisively to the culture 
of the nineteenth century. But I do 
mean to say that, without Hanslick’s 
effort, music might have fallen com- 
pletely into the hands of the Philis- 
tine Wagnerites. It was against the 
overwhelming forces of the latter, 
and not Wagner himself, that Hans- 
lick fought. 

It is all the more astounding, there- 
fore, that so perceptive a critic as 
Virgil Thomson, reviewing this book 
in the New York Herald Tribune, 
should write of Hanslick as if he had 
been an old fogey writing only for 
the complacent, satiated bourgeoisie 
of Imperial Vienna. He speaks of 
Hanslick as a music sybarite who did 
not even care for Brahms, but found 
it useful to team up with him. 

Mr. Thomson’s views are appar- 
ently based on his sociological know- 
ledge of Vienna, which I find scant 
and incorrect. For instance, he refers 
to the Presse and its successor, the 
Neue Freie Presse, the papers for 
which Hanslick worked, as having 
been for the conservative bourgeoisie. 
This was certainly true of the Presse 
as Mr. Thomson probably knew it 
around 1930, but it was not the case 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 


century, when Hanslick wrote for it. 
At that time, it championed the pro- 
gressive ideals of a liberal middle 
class against the intolerant, bigoted 
rule of Franz Josef I and his court. 

Anybody who has read Hanslick’s 
indictment of the state of music in 
pre-March 1848 Vienna—an indict- 
ment directed against all the super- 
ficialities of Italian opera and the 
simple waltzes of the elder Johann 
Strauss, which now reads almost like 
a commentary on our present-day 
musical culture—must be aware that 
Hanslick was one with the forward- 
looking cultural ideas of the paper 
he worked for. 

If Mr. Thomson’s review is an 
judgment, Paul Henry 
Lang’s review of another recent book 
in the Herald Tribune represents an 
even more serious misconception. 
Source Readings in Musical History+ 
is a compilation by Oliver Strunk of 
writings on music, reaching from an- 
tiquity to Wagner, by philosophers, 
music theoreticians, composers and 
others. It is a meritorious and often 
a delightful anthology, and it fre- 
quently reveals a social view of music 
which sheds some light on the think- 
ing of the authors. But Mr. Lang 
goes further and maintains: 


error in 


“It is insufficient to study har- 
mony and counterpoint, to acquire 
a certain skill in analyzing the 
technical features of a musical 
text, to read some biographies and 
technical studies—we should in- 
quire into what should be our fore- 
most concern: musical thought.” 


By implication, he says that inquiry 
into musical thought is provided in 
Mr. Strunk’s anthology. 

Here we have the musicological 
mind at its worst. The belief that 
writing about music elucidates music 
—even supplants the pleasure of 
hearing it—is, I suspect, what the 
musicologist has always believed, 
though I have never seen it stated 
so openly. If musicologists domin- 
ated our musical life, I am afraid 
that Carnegie Hall would abound 
with theoretical lectures, but recitals 
would be on the way out. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

At War with the Army, with 
the comedy team of Jerry Lewis 
and Dean Martin, is being held 
over for a second week at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. 

Two pictures about World 
War II, Salerno Beachhead, with 
Dana Andrews, Richard Conte, 
Lloyd Bridges and John Ireland, 
and The Fighting Sullivans, are 
laying at the Fabian Brooklyn 
trand Theater. 

Under the Gun, Universal- 
International’s action drama 
starring Richard Conte and 
Audrey Totter, is at the Cri- 
terion Theater. 

The Navy is presenting an ex- 
hibition of miniature ships in 
the Roxy Theater lobby and 
rotunda in connection with the 
showing of 20th Century-Fox’s 
U.S.S. Teakettle. In addition, 
close cooperation will be main- 
tained with recruiting forces in 
the New York area for posters 
and tie-ins on publicity. 

The Paramount Theater is 
showing RKO Radio’s Cry Dan- 
ger, with Dick Powell and 
Rhonda Fleming, the story of a 
man sent to prison on false 
charges who tracks down his be- 
trayers after his release. The 
in-person show presents Russ 
Case and his Orchestra, Eddie 
Fisher, the Five De Marco Sis- 
ters and Jay Lawrence 

The Michael Powell - Emric 
Pressburger Technicolor film, 
Tales of Hoffman, with Moira 
Shearer, Robert Helpmann, 
Leonide Massine, Ludmilla 
Tcherina and Pamela Brown, 
will have a premiere benefit at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York on April 1. All 
proceeds go to the American Red 
Cross. 

Joey Adams, the comedian 
stars with Blue Barron and his 
Orchestra, and Felix Knight, in 
the in-person show at the Capi- 
tol Theater. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St. N.Y.C. 
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India Food Crisis Due to $ Lack, 
Natural Disasters, Not Jute Rise 


Now that President Truman has sent his 
admirable message to Congress asking for 
prompt authorization of two million tons of 
food grains to be sent to India to avert famine, 
it is imperative that the American people make 
certain that the needed food is sped on its way. 

Having made a careful study both of India’s 
needs and the questions most often raised in 
connection with giving the requested food 
grains, may I call attention to the following 
highly important facts: 

1. The reported deficit of approximately six 
million tons of food grains with which India is 
faced is a reality. So is the threatened starva- 
tion of millions. The failure of India’s main 
crops has been caused by an almost un- 
precedented combination of natural disasters: 
drought, untimely vains, floods, earthquakes, 
cyclones, crop diseases, locust plagues. Approxi- 
mately four million tons of food grains can be 
purchased by the Indian Government in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. Lack of available exchange 
resources makes it impossible for her to pur- 
chase the remaining two million tons required. 
America alone can supply this amount. The 
needed grain is available in this country. We 
should give it at once for purely humanitarian 
reasons, and without attaching any political 
strings. 

2. India had hoped to reduce her dependence 
on food imports immediately after having gained 
her independence. Although recent natural 
disasters have temporarily interfered with the 
achieving of that goal, there is no reason whi, 
if we give instant aid in the form of the full 
two million tons of food grains requested, there 
should be a recurring request for similar emer- 
gency aid. If we fail to give the full amount, 
we will not help India to gain the stability she 
so desperately needs to attain at this crucial 
moment, and we will jeopardize the freedom of 
millions. 

3. It is claimed by some that India could 
obtain what she needs to make up her present 
food grain deficit from her neighbor, Pakistan. 
This is not true. Normally, Pakistan does not 
have more than a half million tons of wheat, 
at most, available for export in any one year. 
It is clear that, with Pakistan’s other commit- 
ments at the moment, plus her own require- 
ments, she cannot supply the grain needed to 
make up India’s present deficit. 

4. It is also claimed by some that India has 
jeopardized her food supply by putting land 
under cotton and jute cultivation that could be 
used to raise food. This is not true. Since the 
manufacture of jute is one of India’s most 
important industries, earning nearly 45 per 
cent of her dollar exchange, she can hardly 


afford not to cultivate as much of it as possible, 
All that India is doing is to insure a reasonable 
supply of raw material for one of her major 
industries. 

Although the acreage under jute and cotton 
in India has been increased, this increase is 
negligible when compared with the increase in 
acreage under food grain cultivation; the total 
cotton acreage is only 5 per cent of the acreage 
under food grain cultivation; the total jute 
acreage only 0.5 per cent. Thus the increase 
that has taken place amounts to 0.3 per cent 
of the total food acreage for cotton, 0.25 per 
cent for jute. The entire amount of new land 
under cotton and jute cultivation has increased 
only by around one million acres in one year, 
whereas the land under food cultivation has 
increased by 6 million acres. 

5. It is charged that India could convert 
more of her sterling balances into dollars if 
she wished to do so. This is not true. There 
are regulations on the amount of such balances 
that India can draw upon in any one year. 
She can draw only at the rate of £35,000,000 
per year, or £210,000,000 within six years, from 
what is credited to her in Britain. The amount 
that India can convert into dollars each year 
has usually been fixed by arrangement with 
the United Kingdom. It might be Britain or 
the Commonwealth which would suffer were 
the number of dollars made available to India 
to be increased. 

There are many throughout the East who 
believe that the United States has been inter- 
ested primarily in the economic welfare of 
Europe; that we have shown little sympathy 
for the poverty and misery of Asia. It is felt 
by many throughout the East that we have 
shown far too little understanding of the strug- 
gle to establish democratic institutions and 
stable economic conditions that is being carried 
on by millions in Asia who have for so long 
been under either foreign rule or feudal over- 
lords at home. 

Nothing would go further to relieve a des- 
perate situation, and at the same time to 
create mutual trust, than for the American 
people, through their Congress, to act quickly 
and adequately in India’s present desperate 
food crisis. 
New York City DorotHy NORMAN 
Chairman, American Emergency 

Food Committee for India 


Plead for Funds 
To Aid Stricken Poet 


We should like to call to your attention the 
tragic plight of the young American poet, 
Kenneth Patchen, and urge that you join with 
us in bringing him the medical treatment 
which he desperately needs. 


The New Leader 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Patchen has been crippled for many years 
from rheumatoid arthritis. He is now bedridden 
and in constant pain, his means exhausted, 
unable to earn the livelihood which he had 
gained from fifteen books and other writings. 

The appearance of new drugs, such as corti- 
sone, now makes it possible to restore the 
creative activity of this gifted poet, who is 
still a young man and may have many pro- 
ductive years ahead if funds can be secured for 
hospitalization and treatment. 

A substantial sum is needed for prolonged 
treatment—about $10,000. This case is of spe- 
cial interest to those who are concerned with 
the creative arts. Will you join us in meeting 
this emergency, and in so doing help the cause 
of poetry in these materialistic times? 

Please send contributions to Mr. Julien Cor- 
nell, treasurer of the Patchen Fund, at Central 
Valley, New York. Please also call this to the 
attention of your friends. 

W. H. Aupen 
ARCHIBALD MacLel!sH 
T. S. Exror 
THORNTON WILDER 


Finds ‘Brothers Communazi’ 
Hits Commies Where It Hurts 


I just want to let you know how valuable I 
found the reprints of “The Brothers Com- 
munazi” which I ordered from you recently. 
The documented proof they furnished that the 
current Communist ballyhoo about “peace” 
and attacks on Western democracy are nothing 
but old-style Nazi propaganda with a fresh 
coat of red paint has made a big impression 
on some of my friends who still fall for the 
Commie line. I’ve been passing them out all 
over, and find that they’re terrific ammunition 
for the cause of freedom. 

Chicago Georce WINTER 

A limited supply of the reprints, which show 
through parallel quotations the similarity be- 
tween the Nazi and Soviet lines, is still available 
at 10 for 25c, 100 for $2.—Ep. 


Reader Wants to Know 
Why We’re in Korea 


I like your magazine, because a person gets 
a little different slant on what is going on in 
the world by reading it. But there is one thing 
I really would’ like to know and that is: just 
what are we doing in Korea and why? 

Sure. I have read, and listened to radio com- 
mentators, but no one, so far, has told the 
truth about the Korean debacle. We sure have 
got our ears pinned back over there. Not even 
Tue New LEaper, in my opinion, has told all 
that could be told. 

McCurtain, Okla. Ep SWEENEY 

The reason the UN is fighting in Korea, as 
we have tried to make clear in THE New 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 

Memorial Meeting for the 
late Morris Ridloff, Sunday, 
March 4, 2 p.m., Debs Audi- 
torium, 7 East 15th St., 
N. Y. C. Auspices, SDF, JSV, 
Reunion of Old Timers, Pro- 


gressive Furriers and Nico- 
laiever BBA. 

















PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
present in association with 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OsCAR RAERSTEN 2nd 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with 
GAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of Bway 
Evenings 6:30. Matiness Wed. & Gat. 238 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER 31,000 INSURANGE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


: wane vouk cite 
SRANCHES IN NOW IN OUB 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-63 76th YEAR 





LeapER, is a simple one: To avoid repeating 
the disastrous mistakes of the 1930s by in- 
stently checking aggression wherever it raises 
its head.—Eb. 


Protests Publication 
Of Rogge Article 


I am deeply resentful of your publishing an 
article by O. John Rogge [“My New Plan for 
Peace,” THe New Leaver, January 29], giving 
him your entire cover to spread his ambiguous 
“peace slogans” for Stalin. It is a betrayal of 
people who have paid their money for an 
unequivocal magazine. Your editorial was limp. 
Angrily, 


San Mateo, Calif. Mrs. J. C. Rosins 





Why i is peace with Stal- 
in an _ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 


Russia’s worst enemy? 
Read 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ere of Soviet Camps) 


$1.50 a year or 25 cents a copy 


The Challe: 
112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 














EDITORIAL 





HE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of Stalin’s self-interview in 
¥ Pravda is that so much of it is angled at home con- 
sumption. The first third is almost wholly occupied with 
assertions—repeated again and again as though Stalin 
were attempting to convince Russians rather than foreig- 
ners—that the Soviet army has been “demobilized”; that 
Russia could hardly be preparing for war since she is 
“developing civilian industry to the full’; that “the Soviet 
Union is not reducing but on the contrary is expanding 
civilian industry”; that a state which tried to build a 
war machine while expanding its civilian economy at the 
Soviet rate would go bankrupt; and that all this proves 
that the Kremlin is a benign and peaceloving institution. 
Add the interesting comment that the Korea war “is ex- 
tremely unpopular among American and British soldiers,” 
and it is not difficult to extract the correct inference from 
Stalin’s own words that his warlike moves are in reality 
unpopular among Russians and that he is trying to alter 
that mood. His talk about governments being unable to 
make their people fight is also revealing. 

Stalin’s statement is directed, in the second place, at 
Asia. He attacks Britain, America, the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions and the Latin American republics, but has no un- 
kind word for anyone in Asia. He studiously ignores the 
very crucial problems of Europe, not even mentioning 
Germany, although the Big Four are in the midst of pre- 
liminary arrangements for a meeting to discuss Euro- 
pean problems; but throughout his “interview” there are 
constant references to events in Asia. On the one hand, 
Stalin attempts to build up the lie that the West has re- 
jected all peace proposals, pursues an “aggressive” policy 
and is dominated by “billionaires’—accusations which 
are calculated to sit well with peaceloving but impover- 
ished Asians. On the other hand, there is a studied pat- 
ronizing concern for India (whose huge masses, he 
contends, carry no more weight in the UN than the tiny 
Dominican Republic) ; a careful coupling of India with 
Red China (linking the latter’s deprivation of UN influ- 
ence with what he considers to be India’s similar plight) ; 
and a further coupling of “China and Korea” (read: 
North Korea) who are supposed to be “defending their 
security on their own territory” (we were not aware that 
the war had been carried to Peking). Stalin’s attacks on 
the UN, mainly because it stamped Red China as an 
aggressor, must also have been meant for countries like 
India whose neutralist policies have suffered UN rejection 
and who are presumably sour (only momentarily, we 


30 


Stalin 


trust) toward the United Nations. 

Third, Stalin is at great pains to attack Great Britain 
more violently than he does the United States, evidently 
seeing in Britain a recrudescence of the same redoubt- 
able spirit which contributed so much to Hitler’s defeat. 
America may still be the villain in Stalin’s piece, but it 
is England, after all, which stands in the first line of de- 
fense against Soviet imperialism. Hence the Vozhd ex- 
coriates the Prime Minister for “slandering” Moscow, 
denounces the “aggressive policy of the British Govern- 
ment,” accuses London of circulating the “lie” that the 
Kremlin wants war, and goes so far as to defend the 
“persecuted” fellow travelers who were prevented from 
holding a “peace congress” in Britain—the latter surely 
an unprecedented expression of regard for allegedly or- 
dinary citizens from a chief of state. London’s reply, 
completely candid and detailed, can only add to Stalin’s 
fear that Britain is a formidable obstacle in his path of 
conquest which must somehow be countered. 

Fourth, Stalin’s blast at the UN is obviously directed 
at undermining its influence and prestige because it has 
become a deterrent to his aggressive plans. It has not yet 
become necessary for Moscow to break formally with 
the UN, but Stalin’s charges that the UN “is being turned 
into an instrument of war” (which means that it is be- 
coming an instrument of collective security), and that it 
is “taking the inglorious road of the League of Nations,” 
do pave the way for a break if that should become neces- 
sary later. All this is the best testimony that the UN, 
despite its sometimes halting moods, is regarded in Mos- 
cow as a brake on Soviet imperialism. The same applies 
to the regional associations which some UN members 
have formed, such as the Atlantic Pact and the Chap- 
ultepec Treaty, which explains why Stalin denounced the 
ten Pact members and the twenty Latin American re- 
publics. If Stalin continues to attack our allies this way, 
he may yet recover for us some of the ground we have 
lost through our own mistakes. 

Fifth, Stalin’s statement is designed to stop the flood 
of defections from his camp within and without the Iron 
Curtain. His overweening interest in the “peace congress” 
scheduled to take place in Britain, his constant emphasis 
upon the Politburo’s peaceful intentions, his stupid re- 
mark that we “are afraid of the campaign in defense of 
peace,” and his assurance that war “cannot be considered 
inevitable,” are all part of a clumsy propaganda appeal 
to his global partisans to hold fast and not submit to the 
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virus of “Titoism” (see, in this connection, Leon Den- 
nen’s piece on page 2). 

Finally, and most important, Stalin’s “interview” as a 
whole is, at one and the same time, propaganda prepara- 
tion for war and, perhaps more immediately, the prelude 
to a last and gigantic attempt at working up appeasement 
sentiment in the West and splitting the Western alliance. 
The key to this interpretation is Stalin’s assertion, “At 
least at the present time [war] cannot be considered in- 
evitable.” This phrase, very cautiously worded, clearly 
implies that Stalin may consider war to be inevitable at 
some future time. While this is a significant departure 
from the post-World War II Communist line that war is 
not inevitable at any time, the new change of emphasis 
is fully in accord with the stated ultimate aims of Com- 
munism enunciated long ago by Lenin, when he said that 
wars between “capitalism” and Communism are inevit- 
able as long as the two systems exist. It is not without 
point that Lenin fashioned his thesis at a time similar to 
the present—when Soviet forces were committing acts of 
aggression toward Poland and other neighboring states. 
On the other hand, acts of appeasement are not only not 
excluded but, in the interests of furthering Soviet war 
plans, may become absolutely necessary. A Kremlin-spon- 
sored “peace” offensive just now could be represented, to 
the Russians and others within the Soviet sphere, as a 
last “sincere effort” to establish peace (after the failure of 
which Stalin could then “prove conclusively” to his slaves 
that he must rearm in their defense) ; to many nations 
not under Soviet domination but shot through with neu- 
tralism and defeatism, a sensational bid for “peace” 
might produce panic and division by appearing to put 
civilization on the very edge of the precipice. It may well 
do just that, but civilization must fearlessly face the 
knowledge that it has less to gain from ultimate en- 
slavement to Sovietism than from a physical clash with it. 

Not only should appeasement be put out of our minds 
once and for all—that is a negative approach; rather, 
the Western powers should assume the initiative by warn- 
ing Moscow now, well in advance, that it will regard an- 
other move such as that in Korea—no matter where it is 
mzde—as a calculated act of war. We should be specific 
and name the possible objects of coming Soviet or 
satellite aggression: West Germany, Yugoslavia, Iran, 
Indo-China, and so on. Only such a clear declaration of 
policy can prevent a “Korea” that will certainly mean 
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Coverage of Rousset Trial 
Failure to Report Proceedings of Paris 
Libel Case Criticized 


To THE Epitor or THE New YorRK Times: 

Recently, for a period of seven weeks 
from Nov. 25. to Jan, 12, an extraordi- 
nary legal case was tried in the Palais 
de Justice in Paris. Technically it in- 
volved merely a successful libel action 
brought by David Rousset, the French 
writer, against the Communist maga- 
zine Les Lettres Francaises. 

In fact, however, it was nothing less 
-than a full-dress indictment of the en- 
tire system of slave labor which today 
constitutes one of the main economic 
props of the Soviet Union. 

Rousset, a former inmate of Nazi 
concentration camps and author of two 
books on the subject, brought suit in 
order to defend against Communist 
slander an investigation he has been 
conducting into the institution of slave 
labor throughout the world, but partic- 
ularly in the Soviet Union. To support 
his case he produced a number of for- 
mer Soviet slave laborers as witnesses. 
Among these men and women, some of 
them once prominent in the world Com- 
munist movement, were: 


Witnesses Listed 


Valentin Gonzales, the famous Com- 
munist generat “El Campesino” of the 
Spanish Civil War, who fled to the So- 
viet Union after Franco’s victory in 
1939, only to be thrown into a “correc- 
tive-labor camp”; 

Margarete Buber-Neumann, wife of 
the former German Communist and 
Comintern leader Heinz Neumann and 
author of the recently published book 
“Under Two Dictators,” who was held 
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in a Siberian forced-labor camp from 
1938 to 1940, and turned over to the 
Gestapo by the N. K. V. D. in 1940 to 
serve five years more in the Nazi con- 
centration camp at Ravensbrueck; 

Jerzy Gliksman, author of “Tell the 
West” and brother of Victor Alter, the 
Polish Jewish Socialist leader executed 
by the N. K. V, D. in 1943; 

Elinor. Lippe, author of “Eleven 
Years in Soviet Camps and Prisons” 
and veteran of forced labor in the no- 
torious Kolyma gold fields; 

Georgi Ostroverkhov, a former So- 
viet actor and theatre manager; 

Julius Margolin, an Israeli writer 
trapped by the outbreak of war during 
a visit to Poland in 1939 and deported 
to Siberia for six years, 

Throughout its entire seven weeks 
the Rousset trial produced great ex- 
citement in France. News of the trial 
filled the front pages of newspapers 
day after day, with long verbatim ex- 
tracts from the court testimony re- 
printed. The Communist party, which 
was kept constantly on the defensive 
by the stunning revelations, is believed 
to have sustained one of its gravest 
popular defeats of recent years. 


Ignored by Press 

Yet this tremendous event—compara- 
ble in moral significahce and surpass- 
ing in human scope the Dreyfus trial 
of a half-century ago—has remained 
almost completely unknown to the 
American public. Throughout the en- 
tire course of the trial not one major 
newspaper, not one of the larger maga- 
zines, and neither of the two great 
press services saw fit ta devote a single 
item to the proceedings in the Palais 
de Justice. (Only after the trial had 
ended did THE NEW YORK TIMES report 
the verdict in a betes dispatch, while 
Time magazj ature on “El 


‘o the best of_our knowledge th 
liberal weekly New Leader, which dealt 
with the trial ina series of three dis- 
patches from Paris, is the only publica- 

ion which took notice of it.- No tg 


" 8 news black- 
out on an event of such importance. 
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INGER Jr., REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 
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